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Along the dusty turnpikes of the sky, 
These Angels walked; they crossed wide avenues 
That led to stars of various size and hue. 

There was one where a gilded finger-post 

Said, “To the Planet Venus”: there was one 


PHPPaD 


L 
Through long, bright paths of the gold-streeted 
wn 


Three Angels went one day, to make a tour 

In the cold country districts of wide space. 

They walked past mansions built of costly gems, 

They walked past steeples forged of solid gold, 

They crossed a coral bridge on silver wires, 

Swinging above a clear-yoiced stream; they 
walked 

Through parks that in their laps held nuge bou- 
quets, 

And in their hands waved high, immortal trees; 

They passed through yearned-for splendors 
realized 

And every pure dream of their lives—come true! 


Before they gte out into cold wide space, 
hey strained ae eyes ol them nee 

Of the half distant.city—as if going” ----——-—_ 

For many years, instead of one short day, 


a 
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That read, “This Goes to Neptune.” All the 
stars 

Were mentioned in the guide-posts that they saw. 

And yet they turned not right nor left; although 

Their peeperts, sealed in heaven, would shelter 

1em 

Where e’er they chose to go. They could have 
seen 

Where queenly Saturn found her diamond rings; 

How the striped juggler, Jupiter, can toss 

Four worlds for playthings round bis stalwart 


orm; 
They could have viewed the stokers of the sun 
Feed full each day his hot electric fires; 
They passed all these and came to a small lane, 
Barred by a gate, sagging on one strong hinge, 
With —_ part stained and rusted o’er with 
ood, 
And now and then a wire of pure bright gold; 
Whose eee was set with grand bewildering 
a, 
One view of which built Passion’s wildest fires; 
But with sharp hidden knives concealed iuside 
That cut the hand that lifted up the lateb. 
This was a road toEarth; and here they paused, 
Raised the bright treacherous bolt, aad entered 
through. * 
Rasth ones had been their own sweet, bitter 
ome ; : 
And still they sadly loved to visit here. 


Ill. 
Through flowers almost as sweet as heaven could 


grow, 
Through hateful, bad-breathed weeds that bit 
and stung, 


Past silver-throatea birds that made the trees 


Jo 
F’en som to sing—o’er serpents coiled and 


Past wild brutes that would tear the world in two, 








‘ 


—— 


And white-skinned lambs that loved the Angels’ 
looks” 

And journeyed after them, and kissed their 
hands,— 

Down a long, crooked, sharp-contrasted lane, 

These Angels passed; aud now they stepped on 
earth, 

No scenery here, but was each hour excelled 

In their high home; no architecture grand, 

That came to even a parody on heaven. 

What did they come to see?—Where they might 
help. 


IV. 


In a rough city road, they met with three 

Small children, wandering desolate about, 

Searching for something that would feed their 
minds, 

And light their fancies; searching wistfully, 

And wearirdly,and with 6ad contenance, 

For something that would cheer their desolate 
hearts. 

One was a tiny warrior; he had fought 

With coarser urchins, till his chubby face 

Was scratched and bleeding; one a pretty girl, 

Who made herself believe, that rows of stones 

Were mansion walls; and had her little rooms, 

Each with the sky for ceiling; in one nook, 

She laid a homely, patched-up doll, and oft 

Above it crooned, and kissed it, with love-looks. 

Another little girl, with dark, weird eyes 

Was gazing at the clouds, as if she on are 

To fly with them. But all looked desolate.— 

And near to them, three loathsome shadow- 
fiends, 

Laughed with each other—at the children leered— 

And whispered—‘‘They are certain to be ours.” 


By toil, and pain, and many a prayer to God, 
The Angels penal themselves in mortal shape, 
And kindly called the children. They all came, 
With tears of pleasure framed in eager eyes, 
And hungry-hoping hearts. ’Twas many a day, 
Since they had heard such restful, loving words. 


“Where is your mother, little ones?” was said. 

“Oh, she is at a grand reception, ma’am.” 

“Where was she yesterday?” “At some great 
luneh, 

With many other ladies.” ay before?” 

“Outat the Home for Orphan Children, ma’am.” 

“When does she let you see her?”’? “Only just 

Once in 2 while. But nurse is good to us, 

And goes and visits with another nurse, 

And fets us run about and play alone.” 

“Where is your father, little ones?’’ was said. 

“Why, papa?—let me see;we have one yet; 

He lives down town, and stays at our house 
nights. 

I saw him only just a month ago. 

He’s very a and pretty, but he scowls; 

He doesn’t like little chile »»n very well.” 

And still the shadow-fiends together laughed, 

And whispered to each other, ‘*They are ours,” 
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Qyee more through paths of the gold-streeted 


The Angels walked; and at heaven's outer rate, 
Another Angel jotmed them, dressed in black. 


Out in the country districts of cold space, 

Again they journeyed. When, this time, was 
reached 

The gate of earth, night stood there, calm and 
cold, 

Through the long, gloomy winding lane they 
walked, 4 

And then on streets, by earth’s great shadow 
hushed. 


Through thrice-locked doors, up lofty velvet 
stairs, 

Of a large mansion, walked the silent four. 

The children Jay upon luxurious cots, 

But poorly sleeping. One with tear-tracked face, 

Mourned the lost ragged doll she loved too well; 

The small boy curved his brow and shook his 
fists, 

Against some foe he had in dreamland met; 

The little girl lay sleeping, with sad smilie, 

Half hoping, and half sure her dreams were true; 

But all looked piteous, sad and desolate. 

And back of them, the loathsome shadow-flends 

Still laughed and whispered, ‘*Certain to be ours.” 


Softly the Angel dressed in black bent down, 

And kissed the little sleepers; a slight pang 

Vexed each pale face—aud then three forms came 
out 

From the fair hodies—looking like to them, 

But sweeter—happier—by a million fold. 


They looked up at the looks of love they saw, 

And trembling with the first pure heart-delight 

They ever yet had known—soft kissed the lips 

That bent to them and whispered, ‘Come with 
? 


And 6000, all went to the gold-streeted town. 
Vi. 


Then Faith, one of the Angels, said, “Right true 
We were to those sweet colonists of ours ; 

And it has been as God said it would be.’ 

And Hope replied, **The lives we have just saved, 
Will learn to help and pity other lives, 

And glorious will their shining future prove.” 
And Charity, chief of the three, exclaimed, 
‘Poor parents !when they find their little ones 
Sleeping so cold, with death for covering, 

They will remember all the sad neglect 

And careless selfishness around them thrown; 
And they will be better for their loss.” 


And Death said, ‘Farewell; I can only go 

Far as the gates, I ne’er can enter in, 

I do God’s work but never see His home.”’ 

And wrapped her black dress round her, and was 
gone, 
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HOW ONE MAN LOST HIS WIFE. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 





She swayed, rather than stepped backward, and 
loaned against the wall, head bent and figure 
drooping. 

‘*] have tried te be a good wife—and mother!” 
she panted piteously. “If 1 have failed in this, 
I have succeeded in nothing! nothing! Of pop- 
ularity I have never thought. I have wished to 
help others andmake them happy—in my poor 
way! I thought—I hoped—I had pleased \ou— 
that wesuited one another—lived happily togeth- 
er. And all these years—nineteen years ' 

Her head fell upon ber bands. 

Conscience made a futile stand against brutal 
savagery. My next sentence was moreoutrageous 
for the defeat of my better self, 

**You could not illustrate my declaration more 
forcib'y than by your present display of temper. 
Have I accused you of unfaith fulness in wifely or 
maternal duties?’ As to your protestation that 
you have tried to fulfill these and other obliga- 
tions ;—self-righteousness deludes you with the” 
belief that you are better than your neighbors in 
such respects. The worst of us believes that he 
tries to do right. But lhave said my say—have 
given you a much needed dose of unpalatable 
candor. Of course, you will never forgiveme. I 
know your vinditicve nature, but I retract poth- 
ing. could say ten times as much to the same 
eflect—and worse, —and leave the story half told.” 

“How could I speak thus to a woman—and 
that woman the one I had promised to love and 
cherish?’’you say. 

All the devil into which the savage had devel- 
oped by now, the fiend that inspired me to kick 
and trample in the mire of humiliation a creature 
so utterly crushed and broken asthe woman I 
watched. Watched, while she fought her agony 
of misery dumbly as she might have wrestled for 
life with a tangible foe. Saw her F gnted and 

asp, suffocated by the enemy’s clutch upon her 

eart and throat, put out her hands to keep some- 
thing I could not see at bay. Beheld and com- 
prehended all, and neither moved or spoke. I 
who could have ended the battle by a word! 

**My cop!”’ she cried peeente, in the smoth- 
ered accents of the dreaming, lifting her face to 
the smiling heavens, her wrung hands above her 
head. ‘‘My Gop! My Gop!” 

Only that——three times! ° 

The door-bell rang sharply, and before either of 
us could retreat, Dick Demorest, a neighbor whose 
wife was Naomi’s dear friend came hastil 
through the hall. Hischild was dangerously ill, 
they feared dying, with croup. Would Mrs. 
Stecle come to it at once? 

“Certainly” said Naomi, promptly. ‘I shall be 
ready in five minutes.” 

She changed her dress and was with us again 
in that time. 

“Don’t sit up for me, Philip,’’ she said quietly. 
“I may stay until morning. Good night!’ 

I said the words of farewell as easily and as ciy- 
ily as she. We did notexchange a kiss or even a 
hand-shake, before Demorest hurried her a way. 

Well! I was alone with abundance of time and 
leisure for rejoicing in my victory. There was 
my wife’s empty chair, the honeysuckle ehe had 
dropped and trodden upon as she left me. The 





~ 


mooulight—crystal-pure as the river of life~ 
flowed from end to end of the piagaa, waves froni 
the breeze-tossed roses were made spicy in break- 
ing through the honeysuckle trellis; the divine 
calm of the June night was over and about me. 
Within was—Aell/ I snapped three matches spite- 
fully on my beel before 1 could get a light for the 
cigar { had pulled upon for a minute, then threw 
away, while | walked the floor, pursued by the 
furies. By the time l had taken a dozen turns, 
the savage slunk into his lair in the “jungle we 
eall the human soul.”” How angels weep and 
devils laugh over the foul retreat! I had played 
the dastard, had lied and bullied and outraged 
her in whose leal and loving heart I held the first 
pease. ~~ only apology was that I was in a bad 

umor. Busiuess, fatigue, perhaps indigestion, 
had wrought madness within me. The chaldron 
had boiled over. This was my review of the af- 
fair. Butfor my wife’s opportune departure, I 
might have gone on from bad to worse, from 
worse to worse, if there was a deeper depth than 
that into which I had fallen headlong. 

I recovered rapidly. Naomi’s one t with- 
drawal from the scene of action was, ina less 
degree, like the shock of sudden death. We had 
had many differences of opinion in the years we 
had spent together, for both had strong individu 
ality and held pronounced views. 

**But nothing like this before, thank Heaven!”’ 
I muttered. And—‘Heayen forbid we should 
ever again!” . 

I picked up the bruised flowers she had let fall 
—blossoms from the vine I had helped her to set 
out the day our eldest boy wasa monthold. How 
tenderly she bad smiled in reminding me of it! 

“What could his name be but Philip?’ she had 
answered her mother’s question as to what our 
first son should be called. 

I kissed the mangled blooms and laid them 
carefully between the leaves of my pocket-book. 
Then, I made up my mind to go around to the 
Demoreste and, under pretext of inquiring into 
child’s condition, contrive an interview with my 
wife and entreat her to forgive me. I actually 
walked a block or two before I concluded to let 
sleeping dogs lie. Naomi was no stranger to my 
hasty temper, but she knew, too, that the par- 
oxysms were brief. I had been afool and a brute, 
and the sooner it was forgotten by us both the 
better. I hated scenes. Nor is it easy for the 
most contrite man to acknowledge himself to 
have been wholly in the wrong. As Ihad been. 
I admitted that to myself. 

I sat up until after midnight in the vain hope 
of her return. The memory of the omitted **Good 
night’’ kiss made me oddly uneasy. Yet the mu- 
tua! love that had outlived the wiade and surges 
of twenty years could not be wrecked in one sharp, 
brief gale. When I went up to bed, the fragrance 
of the fading roses she had worn filled the chum- 
ber. I gatheredthem up from the bureau and 
put them tenderly into water. She wouid thank 
me for it in the morning, perhaps interpret truly 
the feeling that moved me cocare for them. 

Directly after breakfast, I called at the Demo- 
rests. The baby was dead. The white badge 
that told the story of bereavement to passers-by 
hung straight and motionless iu the sultry air; 
the iront door stood open; people were passing 
back and forth in the hall and on the stairs. 
Naomi was talking in low tones with the under- 
taker in the front parlor. She was colorless and 
sad, and her face did not soften at sight of me. 

‘The baby died at six o’clock,” she said, as she 
might impart the news toa common acquaintance 


no calculation of cause 
lutely free from affectaf the 
“e was killed out—wil a 
w 


She could hardly have fallen on my neck with 
kisses and tears in the man’s presence, but I 
could not remember that she had ever lboked at 
me before with utterly unresponsive eyes. I 
thought more of this than of poor Dick’s sorrow 
over the dead baby. His wife begged that Naomi 
might remain with her until after the fuveral. 
This was what Dick wanted to say to me. I 
could do nothing but consent. It was three days 
before I had speech alone with my wife, Then, 
she came home. 

We welcomed her as if she had been absent for 
montbs.1 had orderedher favorite dishes for sup- 
per, and bought a bowl of choice china to fill with 
my best roses andset by her plate. When the 
meal was ready, I put my arm about her, and the 
children danced before us to the dining-room, 
little Naomi running ahead to display ‘‘Papa’s 
‘lovely present.” 

**Home is not home without her,” said 1, fond- 
ly, ‘Nothing is too good for her.” 

‘Papa is very kind,” said the mother’s full, rich 
tones, 


ing? Soft, round, and exquisitely modulated. 


nothing in cither that was meant for me—me only. 


that the wires were down between her spirit an 
mine. 


Not then, nor for many days thereafter, did I 


the wife in her was dead,—and by my hand! I 
believe there isa point in wedded love, as in 
friendship, beyond which the best beloved can- 


both hearts. There are some things that kill 
with the saying as surely as the coup de grace de- 
stroyed sensibility in the wretch onthe wheel. 
From the hour in which I heard, apparently un- 
moved, the cry to the Gop she thought had for- 
saken her in that HE allowed the crufixion of her 
heart, to that in which her dying gaze passed by 
me to rest on her children, and her last smile, 
her last word, her last prayer were for them—— 
she never spoke impatiently to me, never crossed 
my humor——and never said she loved me! I 

rotested passionately when subtler measures 
ailed to undermine the barrier between us; I as- 
sailed her with reproach andinvective, made des- 
perate by discouragement. She neither blanched 
nor flushed; neither admitted nor denied the 
charges hurled at her. Always respectful in bear- 
ing, gentle in speech, andserene in countenances, 
she was never fond, or even as confidential as one 
friend might be with another. Did I ask her ad- 
vice, she listened courteously and in the end, 
graciously defered to my judgment. If 1 were 
reticent or sullen, she seemed not to notice it. In 
the extremity of my unreason, the manifesta- 
tion of her great love for thechildren who adored 
her, sometimes maddened me, and I broke out 
wrathfully at their youthful follies and peccadil- 


ence. 
longer the power to brighten with pleasu 
dim with tears, I knew that each scen 
kind led her to despise me the m 
further from me the hope of win 

‘There was, Iam ass no 








in this, 


past 
Hasier 
thought, and in this there ia" no ter- 
tide of resurection for dead ton. 
“Did she suffer, also?” you ask. 

I believe it. With such’ dull pain as the moth- 
er feels, kneeling by the tomb of the child who 
died years ago. While she had it—living, warm, 
beautiful—in ber arms, she gloriedin the having. 

Now, that it is buried, she does not dig into the 
cold earth to bring it again to light, 

She was ill but a week—to our knowledge. The 
doctors talked of a mysterious Something that 
sapped her strength gradually, unheeded by her- 
self Her name,child will have it that her moth- 


Naomi’s—marriage. Wheu she fastened the veil 
on her daugbter’s head, she kissed her and 
said—‘'My life-work is done, now!” And at the 
child’s tearful protest, she smiled strangely, but 
in unutterable sweetness, and put her, with one 
passionate, clinging kiss iuto the young bride- 
groom’s hands. 

All this I have been told. She uttered no com- 
plaint in my hearing. If she were lonely and 
faint of heart, she locked the pain and longing 
away from me, as she had concealed every Soop 
emotion since the June night when I lost my wife, 


terday he could ‘‘never, never forget what she 
was to them then.”’ 

It grated upon my ears like mockery—that 
‘never, never!’? from him when, against the 
same date, Memory had set for me, across so 
black and huge, that I have walked in the shad- 
ow of it ever since. He, and others, have meant 
to be very kind in what they call, my ‘recent be- 
reavement.’’ Sometimes there is a little 
dreary,acerb amusement at the bottom of my 
soul as I listen. Condolences fresh with sympa- 


wife died tohim twenty yearsago. 





> 4 
THE ESSENTIALS OF HOMEKEEPING. 





The great object of all house-keeping, or bet- 
ter, home-keeping, is the health and growth, 
yhysical, mental and spiritual, of all the house- 
ta d. The danger is that this object will be lost 
sight of in the multitude of minor duties, con- 
stantly besetting the wife and mother,—upon 
whom falls the greater share of the responsibility 
for bringing all the resources of the household to 
contribute to the general well-being. These 
minor duties are important in themselves, but 
they are really only a means to the general 
health and happiness, and should never be al- 
lowed to hinder rather than help that one great 
end. Patience, intelligence, care and foresight, 
blended by love are the qualities with which the 
right-minded woman arms herself to guide the 
life of her home. 

For the physical health, good food, suitable 
clothing and cleanliness are the prime requisites. 


cooked, the two latter requisites being inter-de- 
pendent and inseperable. A knowledge of the 
elementary eve of the chemistry of cook- 
ery is an efficient aid iu selecting our foods, so 
that bone, muscle and brain may each be nour- 
ished. If a woman can interest herself in the 
chemical wonders, which her hands daily and so 
carelessly create; reading about the subject when 
possible, receiving and giving object-lessons in 
science daily to her children, she will find “the 
daily round the common task,” raised from 





‘Mr. Demorest asked that ae might be sent to 
bim as suon as youeame. He is in the library.” 





slavish drudgery to noble work, nourishing both 
mind and body. Variety and the individual 


Do you remember what her voice was in speak- | home-mother 


I cannot describe the effect better than by saying | share of time and attention. 


abso- 
PE: me 


er was never the same woman after her—little | 


and Dick Demorest his baby. Dick told me yes- | 


thy, are belated commonplaces toa man whose | 


Good food must be ample, nutritious and well-| 


tastes of the pets should be considered in pro- 
viding the daily bill of fare. A good cook must, 
| indeed, possess admirable traits. She is patient. 
| steady-minded, thoughtful, accurate, quick o 
| observation, decided and inventive; more good 
| qualities than, I fear, those whoecat her meals 
—_ dream are to found behind the kitchen 
| door. 
The cleanliness, which is next tc godliness, 
does not consist in perfectly dusted rooms, spot- 
| less windows and shining paints, desirable as those 
| may be, but rather in that care which keeps the cel- 
‘lar freeffrom,all decay well lighted andaired, which 
| sharply inspects the bath-room, sink-drains. bed- 
rooms and refrigerator, which opens all rooms 
| and closets daily to fresh air and sunlight, which 
knows how and where all the house sewage is 
disposed of, and so protects the family from fev- 
ers and zymotie diseases. Neatness and order 
take less time than slovenliness and are always 
| to be cultivated. Beyond this, whatever orna- 
mention can be added to educate the taste, with- 
out eng the time and strength of the 
rom more important matters, is 
But richly decorated rooms at the ex- 





| desirable. 


The children noticed no change in it, but I did— | pense of a worn body or an empty mind are too 
the same want I had felt in her eyes. There was | dearly bought. 


Dress attracts in most homes far more than its 
It should be suit- 
able to one’s means and to the season, and fash- 
ioved sufficiently in accord with the prevailing 
tastes not to make its wearer couspicious, espec- 


enter into the truth of our altered relations. It/| ially in case of children who are sensitive to be- 
was months before I grasped the awful fact that ing odd among their playmates. 


We judge 
people quite too freely and openly by their 
clothes. We discuss their dress too often beiore 


our children. We show our own lack of char- 


not go without fatal results to affection in one or | acter too constantly in servile efforts to look 


just as and have what our neighbors do. This 
all bears its legitimate fruit, and we find our 
children early imbued with a respect for and a 
vain delight in clothes, which is adifficult feature 
of the problem of their development. 

To sustain the mental and moral growth of 
the housebold is the most important duty of the 
home-mother, next to the bestowal and perserva- 
tion of sound bodies upon her children, and is 
also that duty which is most often neglected; 
left to teachers, to strangers and to chance, 
amidst the rush and drudgery of ‘thouse-work,”? 
which is made to seem essential by the petty 
fashions of the day. The influence of parents 
ever their children depends upon the unity of in- 
terest in the home-life, and that can only be 
maintained by the parents keeping a knowledge 
of and interest in the studies and pursuits of 
their children. If she would retain her hold, the 
mother must grow with and in advance of her 
children, and be to young gentlemen and ladies 
the intelligent guide, counselor, and friend that 
she Was in the wursery. The foundation of this 
unity of interests may be laid very early by 
training the children to an interest in the moth- 

r’s household duties. Thorough competency on 
the part of the mistress is the best remedy for 


loes. She forebode to defend them against mes | inefficient service, and no daughter should be al- 
and upheld my authority in aud out of my preés- lowed to go toa home of her own, ignorant of | ' 
But, by the cold light of the eyes I hagl nog the details of domestic work, which she will 
Per surely be called upon to oversee, and probably 


in some domestic exigency to perform. Little 


removed | that we learn has the tenacity of that taught in 
back. our early years. Then, by all means, teach your 


children all household tasks, especially cooking. 

Aud there should be no distinction between the 

training of boys and girls for, at least. the first 
; dozer years: Boys ee trained never forget respect 

and consideration for women’s work. 

To neglect such training, saying, “I do not 
wish my children to work as I do,” is weak and 
foolish. That ad children help you in the bur- 

| dens you go willingly bear for them, is noindica- 

tion that their adult lives are to be cast in the 
same mold. Sacrifices for children, which take 
{them from your influence, are always attended 
|by grave dangers. Training in colleges or 
schools are, of course, desirable and beneficial. 
But the earlier years of every child should be 
spent surrounded by such influences that he may 
successfully bear the test of a separation. 

Let there be no line between ‘‘the sphere” of 
the mother and daughters, and above all do not 
letsuch a line be drawn between the dining-room 
aud parlor. So shall your children—not outgrow 

ou, aud decide the momentous questions of their 
fives, guided by their own fancies and prejudices 
without the aid of your maturer judgment. 
A 


GNES B. ORMSBEE. 
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| A WALK IN THE OPEN AIR. 





| BY JENNIE DEANS. 





The weather was disagreeable enough. Omi- 
nous rain-clouds skirted the sky and might soon 
send forth great drops sufficient to drench one. 

I had been looking forward through the morn- 
ing hours to this afternoon ramble, knowing the 
increased physical vigor and mental enjoyment I 
should receive. 

Eglantina wavered when invited to accompany. 

The weather was threatening. She wouldn’t 
like to be caught in a shower lest she should 
dampen her thin-soled shoes, wet the feathers on 
her hat, or soil her fine gloves. e 

No Eglantina would remainjat home in the coal- 
heated parlor, exhausting hand and brain in the 
various trifles she might conjecture, shrugging 
her shoulders and wondering what one could find 
out of doors! + 

For me—I liked a dash of rain. Let it come. 
Eglatina, pale, languid, or shall I say dull? may 
prefer the parlor. She has her choice; I mine. 

If rain were near I possessed a waterproof, over- 
shoes and sea-nymph hat. I followed my choice. 

After a little the rain-clouds became inore dis- 
tant. The atmosphere grew exhilarating, and 
as I stepped briskly and smartly onI felt a part 
of nature’s self. The fields and woods, brooks 
and birds were familiar; the very stones inspired 
sermous. 

As I noticed the perfect harmony in nature— 


the beauty of her ceasless melody, remembering | ° 


“the stars of the morning sang together,’’ the 
thought came to mind the sweet keys play be- 
cause they are kept in tune! Applying this 
thought to life, I asked; How ane the sweet keys 
‘“played,’’ consequently ‘kept in tune?” and the 
answer came in various ways. 

Tothrow off light-troubles, and ‘“‘whistle down” 
petty annoyances and disappointments isone way, 
and don’t break the heart about an ill-fitting dress 
or add a wrinkle of care to the brow because of 
poor luck with the yeast. Give the family home- 
made pudding and milk for supper, and try again 
to-morrow. You’ll come off conqueror: if not, it 
were better to fail a dozen times and be pleasant 
about it, than tosucceed at first, yet find some- 
thing to fret and fuss about, causing the family 
to wish that bread or what pertained thereto, in 
the bottom of the sea. 

| And morethan this, when woman shall have 
' peached that state of perfection where the sweet 








keys of hersystem, that harp of a thousand strings 
so fearfully and vontietall made, shall be in 
tune, she will have attained an achievement be- 
side which woman’s suffrage shall pale as a shad- 
ow; and a little more thought and study of this 
wonderful organism would lead on a long dis- 
tance in this direction, 

My walk refreshed me wonderfully. My cheeks 
were glowing, eyes sparkling, and whole being 
invigorated to the finger-tips, when I returned to 
find Eglantina in a drowsy state, still in the heat- 
ed parlor. 

Oh, benighted child! Remembering you, [ sigh 
for what you have lost. 

I wonder not at inertia, wine and tonics. I 
wonder more that Eglantina is as much the gen- 
uine woman she is, for well 1 know spite of un- 
toward circumstances, a warm, loving heart beats 
within, and she is capable of things great and no- 
ble. My faith in womanhood is great, and when 
she shall get about it right earnestly to under- 
stand the laws that govern her being,a long 
se toward the millenium will have been 
taken. 


BEFORE THE WEDDING 


and while you are wondering what to give, do not fail 
to examine my stock of — 


Duplicate Wedding Presents, 
and you will be sure to find just what you want and 
save from 10 to @ per cent. 

To those living out Of town or unable to visit my 
store, I will send a box containing a choice selection 
ot nite in Solid Silver and of the best makers, such as 
TIFFANY, GORHAM, WHITING, BAI- 
LEY, CALDWELL, KIRK, and much under 
their Wholesale Prices. ~ 


AFTER THE WEDDIN 


send me your DUPLICATE PRESENTS and I will buy 
them outright or exchange them for more serviceable 
articles. This includes 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, BRONZES, SILVERWARE. 


Inscriptions erased, goods refinished same as new 
and sold be!ow manufacturers’ cost, 


OLD COLD. 


If the readers ofthe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will 
get out their old gold, or silver, old jewelry, and send 
it by mail or express to me, I wii] send them by return 
mai) a certified check for full value thereof, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 


RICHARDSON. 


Among a host of competitors, many of which are ex- 
cellent Instruction Books, . 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte, 


sti!l serenely occupies the position of the “winning 
yacht” in the race for popularity. 

Its sale has been tremendous. Edition follows edi- 
tion in rapid succession, and it will not be long before 
t will be safe to announce 


A HALF MILLION COPIES. 
as the total number printed and sold. 
*“*RICHARDSON’’ has become a standard fa- 
vorite with a multitude of teachers, who find an ad- 
vantage in giving lessons from a book with which they 
are familiar, and that by its high reputation secures 
the respect and interest of the scholar. 


Mailed for the Price, 83.00. 
Oliver Ditson & (o., Boston. 


ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE 


by THOS. (RY An Authentic and FECHER 
his Life and Work from the Uradle to the Grave, Out. 
eetin all others iv tol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
didly Sells like wildfire, Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extru Terms, Bend for cir- 
eulars. HARTFORD PUB.CO. Hartford,Cone 


Music Given Away 


To introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Mon 
ly’’ (81.00) per year) and our new Cata!ogue of Sheet 
‘usic in every family having a piano or organ, we 
will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete ae of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size, (114 x13 inches) 
rinted on elegant heavy music porer and would cost 
.00 at muste stores. We also re sh the latest success, 
THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOING,. 
A very popular and beautiful waitz song muiled for 60c 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
$42 and 644 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


TO THE LADIES. 


A good wife, daughter, or sister is always on 
the outlook for any article that will save the 
money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing she is very apt to increase her 
own ey of pin-money. Collars and cuffs are 
among the greatest sources of annoyance and 
expense to men. They wear out quickly, cheap 
linen won't last,every washing brings even the 
best piece nearer toits end. Collars and cuffs 
made of LINENE, while neat and stylish, save 
thistrouble and expense. If you can’t purchase 
them at your dealers, send six cents for a sample 
setof eoltars and cuffs, with illustrated catalogue 
free. Show them to your husband, father, or 
brother, and they will quickly see their advan- 
tages. The address is: 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR HUNDRED 


Choice Recitations and Readings, bound in 
handsome lithograph cover, matied to any address for 
30 cts. Batisfaction guaranteed. J.8. OGILVIE & CO., 
Publisher, P. O. Box, 2767, 57 Rose St., New York. 


























pecial Diabetic Food, 
p/repairing Flours, for 
Debility,and Children’s 
mainly free from Stareh. 
ysicians and clergymen 
s\charges. For all family 








LADY AGENTS verminent 


employment and good salary 
ee he 
stoc u ) 3 
outfit free. Raaress Cincinnati 
Suspender Co., Cincinnati.O. 


Officer’s pay, beuney pro- 
EN cured; deserters relieved. 
3.21 years’ practice. Success 


or no fee. Write for circulars and new laws. 
A. W. McCormick & Son, Washineton, D. C. & Cincinnati, 0. 


FREE! Our Mammoth Illustrated 
’ Circular ; invaluaple todressmakers 
andall Ladies. Add., Roop Maeic Scare Co., Quurct, I:ssx018. 
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[For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
A POPULAR AMERICAN HUMORIST. 





hic and Critical Sketch of Robert J. 
Br erdatte. —His Merit as a Writer and 
Lecturer. 


=/than | had donein two 





(Engraved Expressly for the Ladies’ Home Journal.) 
The oldest and best known journal in Iowa is 
The Hawkeye, which was founded at Burlington, 


Des Moines County, as early as 1836. It claims 
to be the leading daily and weekly newspaper 
published on the ery ( river, between St. 

ouis and St. Paul. One of its recent associate 
editors, a little man with a big heart and active 
brain, made for The Hawkeye a national reputa- 
tion by quaint humorous writings. 


vial face) ishere given. Readers of the Lapigs’ 
Home JouRNAL, in every section of the United 
States, will 


long been household words in American homes. 


Rosert JONES BURDETTE lias just completed 
Like his present biograph- 


his forty-third year. 
er, he isa native Pennsylvanian, having been 


born at the post-village of Greensboro’ in the ex- 


treme southwestern shire of “Old Keystone,” 
July 30th., 1844. His father, Frederick E. Bur- 
dette, of Virginia, was of Huguenot lineage, and 
his mother of Welsh-German parentage. While 


their son Robert was yet an infant, this well- 


mated couple decided to move to Cincinnati; and 
when he was about eight years of age, the 
family left Ohio’s Metropolis for the thriving city 
of Peoria, Illinois, where, to quote his own type- 


confession, Bob Burdette “devoted two solid |} 


hours of each day to learning how to make a ne w 
kind of noise.’?’ By the time he was thirteen 
years old (he says) he had accummulated noise 
enough to last him the rest of his natural life, and 
enable him te use three kinds of noises the same 
day. At Peoria he mastered a common school 
education. This, 


ever got and more than he deserved. In 1861, 


the future soldier, journalist and fun-maker grad- 


uated at the Peoria High School. A few months 


later, we find him, at the impetuous age of eigh- 
teen, a private in Company C., 47th Regiment 


Illinois Volunteers. He served through the war, 


being present at the siege of Vicksburg and was 


At Cor- 
inth, he signally proved his fearlessness and 


a member of the Red River expedition. 


valor. 
The humorist’s newspaper career began ip 1869. 


He had been ona visit to New York, and wrote 
several racy letters from the great city to the Pe- 
oria Daily Vvanscript. His aptitude for journal- 
istic work being clearly shown, when these letters 
urdette was offered a re- 
sponsible eee on the Transcript, and he soon 

This 


were published, Mr. 


went up higher to become night-editor. 


promotion made him very proud. He admits, 


not confidentially, however, that he immediately 

began to wear gloves and ordered dress shirts 

that buttoned behind. He held his head upso 

high that memory got dizzy aud it seemed to Bob 

only adream that he had ever been ‘‘a happy, guile- 
dst 


less, barefoot boy, sitting behind a we 1ed in 


the old yard on Monroe Street (where the Peoria 


post-office now stands) making, in boyish soli- 


tude, frantic primal effort on the first and most 


surreptitious cigar.’? 


On the 4th of March 1870, he married (I again 
use his own phrases) ‘“‘the best and sweetest lit- 
tle woman in the wide, wide world. The Lord 


did His best when He made Carrie Garrett, and 


it’s amystery why He didn’t find or make her a 
husband to match.”” Mr. Burdette’s wedding was 
at the bedside of an invalid maiden, whose heart 
had long been in his keeping, but whose life-ten- 
ure was, on this solemn occasion, extremely pre- 
carious. “Her Little Serene Highness,’’ as he 
affectionately called his wife, was spared, for 


nearly fitteen years, to be his comfort and guide. 
The*Prince,” their only son, is now ahandsome, 


sturdy, intelligent boy, the junior R. J. B., who 
The bereaved 
father and child are almost inseparable. Their 


says he is ten going on eleven. 


present home is at Bryn Mawr, one of Philadel- 
phia’s most beautiful suburbs. 


of Bob. Burdette 
loved and tenderly nursed. 


Were spending a fewsummer weeks at Nantucket, 


wrote thus a ar, and feelingly of the man 
we all esteem. “I have learne 


mirth and laughter and cheer for others, bears in 
his own heart the constant pain—hardest of all 


ain to bear—of seeing his nearest and dearest a 


elplessinvalid. Andyet witha devotion, such as 

ew men are capable of, his brave young strength 
freely, sweetly, tenderly given to her whom he 
has promised ‘through life to protect. Of him 
may it truly be said: ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his friend.’ 
zor daily, hourly is this service of his rendered. 
Mrs. Burdette is as helpless and dependent upon 
her husband as a little child. Wherever he goes, 
she goes; she is his guardian angel, and he hers 
in a literal sense. About the streets of the island 
town he wheels her wicker chair so carefully that 
-_ 4 jostle pains the sensitive body or startles 
y nerves of the invalid. Into the dining-room 
of the hotel he comes bearing his fragile wife in 


His portrait 
(an excellent and characteristic limning of a jo- 


uickly recognize the features ofa 
laughing philospher whose name and fame have 


e once told me, was all he 


Pen-pictures, in- 
aumerable have glowingly exhibited the devotion 
to the wife he so unselfishly 
It was she who first 
coaxed him to dohumorous paragraphing and 
sketch writing for the press, and who made him 
realize that his peculiar talents could be used to 
advantage on the lecture platform. A lady living 
in Rochester at the time Mr. and Mrs. Burdette 


that he who 
touches, as with a fairy’s wand, the fountain of 


his arms; every want, every most trivial wish of 
hers is attended to by him, and all‘for love’s sake.’ 
There isa kind of patience that submits with 
dumb resignation to whatever burden God may 
send; there is another kind that lifts its head and 
sings God’s love the while, shedding human sun- 
light over all, and healing its own heart at the 
same time that it heals the heartsof others. From 
this latter patience bubbles up the mirthful 

enius of Burdette’s writings. Iitissaid that he 

ashes off his humorous sketches first to gladden 
the heart of his wife and relieve the lonely hours 
of her invalidism, thengives them to the public 
and sets the whole literary world in smiling 
mood. Let us reverently uncover our heads to 
him who has so reverently proven himself ahero.” 

Shortly after his marriage, the genial humorist 
in partnership with a brother of the quill, whose 
uame I have forgotten, began the publication of 
an evening paper, titled the Peoria Review. ‘It 
was a comforter for nearly two years,’’ says Bur- 
dette, ‘‘as it brought me few cares and no uncer- 
tainty. I knew every Monday morning that on 
the next Saturday night I would not have mouey 
enough to pay the bands. During my career as 
editor of that wretched sheet, it never disappoint- 
ed me in that particular—not once. Finally the 
sheriff took us into partnership, and there was a 
glorious increase ot pen e was an enter- 
prisiug man—very. Herealized more in an hour 
years. Presently that 
partnership dissolved and I, naturally, looked 
around for something todo. I thought I would 
try and get on the Burlington //uwkeye. It was 
a sober, staid old paper, financially solid, I was 
young and active. Thought I, ‘I candothat pa- 
per good. IfIcan get on the staff, I am sure it 
will do me good. Well, I was thinkin of going 
over there when one day its manager, Mr. Wheel- 
er, came tosee me, and offered methe position of 
City editor and special reporter. If I live ten 
thousand years, it will not be long enough time 
for me to be sufficiently thankful that I accepted 
the offer, and, besides that, I am very proud of 
the fact that they sent forme. It gave me an in- 
dependence of personal satisfaction from which I 
have never recovered. I don’t try to be funny in 
my writings. I have an idea occasionally and 
when I get it loose peuple laugh. TheuI review the 
remark and shake it out to find the fun. My per- 
ception of a joke is not hung on a hair-trigger.’’ 

Mr. Burdette has not been editorially associa- 
ted with the Hawkeye for several years. Of late 
the Brooklyn Hagle has plumed itself upon the 
fact that its luminous wings bear, to the world 
that laughs, most of the comical originalities of 
Robert the Rib-tickler. His facility and grace- 
fulness of expression seem unimpared; his keen 
sense ofthe ludicrous, undimmed. ‘Burdette’s 
humor,” according to a critical estimate in the 
Boston Daily Globe, “is always sparkling and 
in good taste. It has not the whimsical elegance 
of Charles Dudley Warner or the cynical under- 
tons of Mark Twain. Its keynote is struck from 
the life of the people, and, like them it is good- 
natured, gay, volatile, occasionally facetious, at 
rare intervals slightly satirical, turning easily 
from laughter to sentiment, and from tears to 
ghter again. Like Mark Twain, he likes to 
get hold of the harmless little foibles of human 
nature, the prejudices in whieh it indulges and 
the foolish actions which it perpetrates. But he 
treats them differently. He murces fun of them, 
and yet his fun is more Kindy. wQnver, abd <on- 
siderate. He has an affectionavétellow feeling 
for his kindred that is apparent in all his laugh- 
ter. 

Three books, four lectures and many volumes 
of uncollected newspaper merriment, in prose 
and verse, have nade the American public famil- 
iar with Robert J. Burdette, and attest his great 
industry as a writer. In personal appearance, 
he isbelow medium height, weighs about one 
hundred and thirty pounds, is very easy in man- 
ner and free and affable in conversation. His 
forehead is (as seen in the portrait) rather low, 
yet broad and massive. A pair of dark, bright, 
soul-seeking eyes anda black mustache that is 
searcely formidable enough to overawe a round- 
ed chin, resting confidingly on a stout neck, are 
the facial characteristics of this, our fellow citi- 
zen, good and true, whose patent of nobility is 
incontestable. Up and down the land he has gone 
for the past dozen years, sowing fruitful seed in 
— soil. The following is his own account of 
10w he came to lecture: “Mrs. Burdette prom] t- 
ed me toit. One day when she was lying help- 
less she said she believed that if ‘those fellows’ 
could make money J could. And so she sat me 
down to write that lecture; and from time to 
time | rebelled with tears and groans and pray- 
ers. ItoldherI was too little that [had no voice; 
that I couldn’t write a funny lecture anyhow. 
She kept me at it, andin due time we had the 
lecture in our hands; ‘The Rise and Fall of the 
Moustache,’ that was all right enough; now, how 
to getan audience? Lthought L would try it first 
at Keokuk. If I delivered it first at Burlington, 
even if it were tame, tamer, tamest, | thought 
they might pat me on the back. But Keokuk 
hated Burlington. I thought: If it’s flat the Keo- 
kuk folks will tell me so. Mrs. Burdette said 
that, as she was responsible for that lecture, she 
was going to hear the first delivery. Sol carried 
her abeard the cars, we went down to Keokuk 
and they pronounced it good.”’ 

Since then every city, town and hamlet in our 
mirthful American world has endorsed the ver- 
dict of Keokuk. It has been noted that when Bob 
| Burdette came a stranger toa strange place, he 
found old-time friends on almostevery street and 
made new friends everywhere. “He preserves 
— a Western editor) so much of that good old- 
ashioned, kindly sympathy and simplicity, which 
all the world loves, yet of which much of the 
world tries to rid itself, that itis very difficult to 
know him and notlike him. We did not try.” 

His quaint letters hastily gy while on the 
road, show his bubbling spirit, his jocund appre- 
ciation of the eternal fitness of seasons and things. 
One winter day, eight or nine years ago, I found 
rn face upwards, en my editorial 
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Another time, when he had been asked bya 
committee of newspaper men to meet them in 
| banquet array, he wrote in this vein: “I cannot 


Yor. 





| be thereat the St. Nicholas and keep a lecture en- 
gagement at Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, the 





} 
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same night. My heart is with the guest whom 
you honor, and I could crowd this page full of 
good wishes for him. I hope he will grow tall 
and rich out West. Tellhim to stop and see my 
brother John and the rest of the Hawkeye people 
as he passes—literally passes—through Burliug- 
ton. id him not eat any lunch at Ottumwa; a 
stranger eats it only to die. Tell him to dine at 
Charibou and mention my name to the landlord. 
It won’t cost him a cent fo talk about me. Sup- 

er will be ready for him at Red Oak, and when 

e crosses the Missouri at Omaha, be must crawl 
under the seat for the bridge is so high he will 
fall out of the car window ifhe sits up.” 

Of Philadelphia, to which, in iater years, he be- 
came greatly attached, he wrote in 1849 the clean- 
liness Was appalling. “It makes you think of a 
heaven of house-cleaning and an eternity of mops 
and brushes. Sometimes I have been irressisti- 
bly impelled to go out in the street and scrape 
= ahandful of mud to throw against a snowy 
blind. And I did go out into the street with that 
intention; but when I got there, I couldn’t find 
ray Mme If you want to throw mud at anything 
iu Philadelphia, you will have to take your mud 
with you.” 

Such is RoBert JoNEs BurDETTE as he is 
known to tens of thousands by written word and 
gleeful voice. My personal intimacy with him 
has been long maintained and to me has been a 
waren of pleasure. He is one of those mir- 
rored by the poet in these lines: 

The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both greut and small, 

Are c.ose-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

Concluding my unequal narrative of a friend 
and fellow-laborer in the pastures of literature, 
one smiling field of which we have jointly tilled 
to advantage, I accept his own decision that for 
us (the fools of the lighter sort) the earth is fair- 
er and the stars are brighter. ‘To us the sunlight 
is not hateful; to our ears and our hearts, alike, 
the song of the summer birds are sweeter. There 
is laughter and musicin the air around us, and, 
as our own hearts are lighter, the world about us 
is made better. Let us persist in our folly. What 
care we if the world be round or flat? 

Henry Ciay LUKENS. 

JERSEY City. N. J. 

— -@— -— 
(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
HOMELY HOMILIES. 











BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 





A Plea For Dust. 





Certainly thisisa duty, not a sin. “Cleanliness is 
indeed next to gudliness.”—John Wesley. 

Who may have said this before John Wesley 
thought of it, 1 do not know. It is an old saying 
and has generally been accepted as true. All 
women believe it; and, possibly, some men, But 
as arule, man shakes his head doubtfully at the 
quotation. 

Some how, the earliest masculine recollection 
fails to establish the connection between cleanli- 
ness aud godliness. True, ou Saturday night it 
was ever the fate of the juvenile manu to be 
scrubbed up into a state of alarming polish. as a 
preparation for the Sabbath. The bath tub Sat- 
urday night, the sanctuary Sabbath morning; so 
far there did seem to be certain relation of pro- 
pinquity bet ween cleanliness and godliness. 

But the boy promptly scouted the idea when it 
was suggested to him. Did the scrubbing of 
Saturday night have even a sanctifying influ- 
evce uponhim? Can any mother who reads THE 
JOURNAL tell me of any boy in all this world who 
ever conducted himself in a goodly, devout and 
decorous manner while she was twisting, and 
gouging everlasing martyrdom outof his tortured 
cars 4 There now, don’t all speak at once; 1 
know that your boy never cried during the Satur- 
dayimmersion; I kuew that before you spoke. I 
know your boy, good mother. He is a little angel, 
and the next time I catch him up my apple trees 
Sunday afternoon I'll clip his sweet little wings 
or break his dear little back, whichever comes 
handiest. But just to leave your own good bo 
out of the question, for we are not dealing with 
absolute perfection in the discussion of human 
questions, did you kuow of any other mother’s 
boy who impressed you with a sense of his vital 
godliness and growing piety duriog the first in- 
ning of the family ear-serubbing match? With 
the exception of the boy who wrote a coupleof 
unreadable Sunday school books awd died, you 
never knew such a case, always excepting, of 
course, your own immaculate boy. 

Dearly beloved, cleanliness is a good thing, if 
it is not carried toexcess. There should be some- 
thing about it that makes for godliness; there is 
certainly a powerful influence for evil that it 
wields with relentless and implacable purity. 1 
have known boys, under the maddening stimulus 
of compulsory cleanliness, to wish they had no 
ears; to wish that their hair would ail fall out; to 
wish there was no Waterin the world; and one 
boy—the worst ot all bad boys I kuew—once, 
when his scalp was smarting and burning like an 
awakened conscience and his ears were glowing 
like two red lights on a railway track, wished, in 
an undertone, which his mother could not hear, 
that the Sunday school would burn down. It 
made his sister Mary’s curls stand straight up 
with horror. Now, when cleanliness has such a 
malign influence as this, isn’t there something 
wroug about it? It seem to me there is. 

In the average human family, a family that 
isn’t able tosupport and properly Wait upov more 
than one or two servants, is the soul usually lift- 
ed up into a clearer ether of godliness on ‘wash 
day??? A wash day dinner is not infrequently a 
means of the mortification of the flesh, but does 
it therefore and thereby develop a higher spiritu- 
ality? Itrow not. Where do you find the most 
incessant struggle after cleanliness? Hand in 
hand with the greatest wickedness! In the slums 
of the city, always where all the women are all 
the time busy getting drunk, quarreling, fighting, 
scolding and scrubbing. In the section of the 
city where grace least abounds and sin has a 
ground rent on every tenement, you wade through 
puddles of suds, and almost every woman who 
stopsto swear at you has a_picce of soap in one 
hand and a scrubbing brush inthe other. And 
yet she is neither cleanly nor godly. Notby a 
jug full. 

fhy, my hearers, I am sometimes inclined to 
think there is nothing neat about cleanliness. 
Did you ever notice the gentleman who drives a 
simple equipage around town, in the interest of 


| cleanliness, collecting the crude materials for the 


manufacture of Prune’s, Celluloid, Biddle’s and 
other famous brands of soap? There is no odor 
of sanctity about him, or about the reeking bar- 
rels in his wagonette which smells to heaven; 
that’s about as near as they get to godliness. I 
wonder that he has no illustrated testimonial to 
the excellence of his wares from clergyman or 
opera singer. ‘‘I have sold soap-fat to Mr. Con. 


‘known when his cart was coming 


MacClanachy for several years, and have always 
long before I 
could see it. Curistine Atelke Pitipatti.”’ There 
is nothivg goodly about a rendering or a bone 
boiling establishment; there is nothing elevating 
or refining about the manufacture of soap.. It 
isn’t a healthful business; it isn’t pleasant; it is 
a nuisance, and has to be carried on along way 
off from sweet, respectable neighborhoods. ‘Let 
us have less soap aud more comfort,’’ says the re- 
spectable neighborhood. 

In conclusion, beloved, did you ever note in 
your husband, or your brother, or yourself, a 
sweet increase of piety, asteady growth in grace, 
a daily tendency to godliness, during the reign 
of terror, an expression sometimes eupbonised 
into ‘‘house-cleaning days?’, During this era of 
despair, when the Spirit of Cleanliness rei 


8 6u- 
reme, is there an atmosphere of n the 
ome; a tranquil, abiding joy that rises superior 

to door mats on the library tatle and soap in the 


ink stand? Does lovely womaa—God bless her 
—wreathe her face in smiles at this time and go 
singing about the house, a sunny spirit whose 

resence is a poem? Is there, at this cleanly time 
n and ever and through everything, a thrill o 
quiet joyousness that makes ‘house cleanin 
time’’ the white day of all white days on the cal- 
ander, for whose coming our weary, hoping spir- 
its long and wait through all the year, as men who 
watch for the morning! H’m? I did not quite 
catch your reply. Speak up, please. 

One word more; it was my intention, when I 
selected my text, to make this sermonette a plea 
for more dirtand comfort. Ihave changed my 
mind somewhat the text has developed itself, but 
yet I am not altogether convinced that there is 
not room and need forsuch a plea. Man is justi- 
fied in his horror of cleanly methods. He came 
from dirt and todirt he is bound; from dust to 
dust; it is so ordered. Shall he then quarrel 
with his intermediate state? Shall he despise 
alike his origin and destiny? Nay; his childish 
outcry against having his tender ears rasped 
with a set of motherly knuckles is uo shriek of 
boyish pain or petulance ;it is the living protest of 
his very nature against an unnatural flying in the 
face of Providence, and the established order of 
things. ‘‘What is man,’’ exclaimed Job, “that he 
should be clean?’ 

Bear in mind, then, oh queen of the household, 
that there is anatural affinity, a hereditary alle- 
giance between man and dust, and that the im- 
patience, nay, even the wrathful enmity with 
which he regards the processes of cleanliness, are 
tohim the gifts of the gods. Your womanly 
hatred of dust he considers a reflection upon 
himself. To-day, he knows that you would bow 
to the polished floor with proud humility, should 
Imperial Cesar enter your parlor; but let Impe- 
rial Cesar,(dead and turned to clay, be helplessly 
blown into your pretty home by the lawless winds, 
and you would fire him out with all the woman- 
ty exorcism of broom, brush, and sweeper. Ah, 
thou daughter of Eve, heaven only knows how 
‘many times your impious hand sweeps from its 
resting place the dust of your ancestors, which 
might liein grimy peace wherever it might hap- 
pen to drift, or ever your more reverent husband 
would profane its hallowed rest. 

And finally,—but I fear 1 weary you—might [ 
suggest that her warfare against her husband’s 
ancestry, woman is apt to be most ungraciously 
ungentle, notto say rough? Isn’t there some- 
thing most maddeningly exasperating in some 
violent measures against our natural condition? 
For instance, do y ou ————— me right in 
the eye—do you believe that any mother in this 
world, ever washes her own face as she washes 
the contorted countenance of herson? Tell me 
the truth—keep your eyes on mine, please,—does 
any living woman clinch herself ey by the 
hair of her head, when about to perform her ablu- 
tions, while with the other hand she rasps andgoug- 
es and digs at hertortured countenance and burn- 
ing ears? Do you wonder that a boy’s earliest 
impressions of cleanliness are as far removed from 
auliinees as swearing is from prayer? By and by, 
that boy will grow to be a man, and become ac- 
customed tothe gentler ways of men. He will 
go into a man barber shop, and the man barber 
will smoothly take all the rough, wiry beard from 
hischeeks and chin with a touch as soft as vel- 
vet, he will bathe his face gently as the dews of 
June might kiss a rose, he will shampoo him into 
acondition of dreamy languor that is a delicious 
compromise between waking and sleeping, and 
as he thinks of the way he used to make Rome 
howl while his mother held him by the scalp and 
maulea him through a rasping imitation of a 
shampoo, how arena gow 1c might have been 
on Saturday night, had his motner been a bar- 
ber. 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness,’’ we will ad- 
mit that, if you please. There is something de- 
liciously comfortable and sweet in a dustless 
house, (it is the duster, probably,) but the roads 
to that flyless Beulah are desert paths. What 
the man you are most interested in wants, is not 
less cleanliness, but less violent and dusty meth- 
ods of attaining the border land of godliness. 
Bear with his natural tendencies with all the pa- 
tience and gentleness you may. Remember that 
he was taken from the dust of the earth, and so 
loves his old mother with a lingering natural ten- 
dencies, as you, ‘‘Heayen’s last, best gift,’’ feel 
(or should feel for the noble creature from whose 
side you were taken; the first, but not the last 
rib ’un that duttered the heart out of a man. 
“Let us have Peace.” 
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ee a aft Bag tS 


it was a bright sunny room, full of beautiful’ 
things, with a cheerful wood fire ou the hearth, | 
reflecting itself over and over in many facets of | 
the tall old andirons, with fresh flowers ina bow] 
on the table, and books and pictures oo 
yet in the midst of all the brightness, Celia Wes- | 
ton lay on the lounge in her pretty,blue wrapper | 
looking the picture of discontent. 

“Oh dear !’’ she said, ‘how the wind does howl 
about the windows,—it makes me dreadfully ner- 
vous. J wish it would stop.’’ 

‘It would make you much more nervous if it 
ot in and howled, than it does staying out and 
owling,” said Mrs Burton, who sat knitting 

away on a stocking, and she gave Cella a very 
disapproving glance as she spoke. 

“Oh grandma!”’ said Celia pettishly, “you al- 
ways do think of such unpleasant things; [’m 
sure it’s bad enough to lie here with a laine knee 
for weeks and weeks without thinking of such— 
such horrid things.” 


**You don’t seem inclined to appreciate pleas- | 


ant things, so I thinkit’s well toremind you bow 
well off you are,occasionally,’’ said Mrs. Burton, 
looking over her spectacles. 

**Well, I suppose I have got food and clothes 
and a fire, but everybody has these on a day like 
this in 1p mere gh! how it howls;” and she 
nestled closer into the corner of her lounge and 
pulled her pretty Bellagio blanket of light blae 
with Roman stripes a little more up over her 
knees. 

“Have they?’ said Mrs. Burton quietly. ‘I 
have an impression that there are a good many 
people that haven’t food and clothes and a fire on 
this bitter day.”’ 

Celia smoothed the nap on her blanket and 


said: Oh dear me, grandma, now what’s the use| 
of thinking about such things? I’m sure I can’t) 


help them any—lying here. I think Grandma 
Weston is so much more—well, more comfort- 
able than you are,—she says “it’s no use worry- 
ing about things you can’t help.’ ” 

“T quite agree with ber,” said Mrs. Burton, 
knitting away very fast and 
in anemphatic way. “I quite agree with her 


| Celia with a triumphant look. 








<— 





with ifall women were good housewives, that all its legs and came from out doors, and usually 


| stands to reason—”’ 
“But grandma,” said Celia, ‘ladies can’t work. 


How can they do all the things they have to do| fire where she could look at it and also at Celia| 
| and her grandmother. 


and housework,—cooking and things too?” 

‘*Well, many so-called ladies would have better 
health and be happier doing housework than they | 
ever have or ever will be ‘dawdling about trying | 
to learn to paint and embroider, when they have | 
neither taste nor capacity for either. Then per- | 
haps you haven’t thought that lady is supposed | 
to have originally meant “loaf giver,’ aud it is 
not atall necessary that a lady should do house- 
work all her life, il she is able to hire other wom- 
en to do it for her, if she finds other work in the 
world where she can better put ber shoulder to 
‘the wheel, but she ought to be able to instruct 
them iv every part of their duties and if she knew 
how to do it she would have plenty of exercise 
all her life,and exercise of the best sort, calling 
into use every muscle of ler body.” 

‘‘How about her head and her brains?’ asked 


Grandma gave her a quick sharp look as she 
said, It takes plenty of head work todo house- 
work intelligently and as it ought to be done.” 

Celia was quite routed out of the field for a 
moment and then she said, “Well, grandma Wes- 
ton don’t feel as you do at all about such things. 
She ai 

“Well, she ought to,’’ said Mrs. Burton dryly, 
‘*for her mother was one of the most intelligent 
and capable housewives I ever saw.”’ 

‘But that was in old times,’ said Celia, “‘when 
ladies did such things and it wasn’t like being a 
servant,” 

Grandma Burton pressed her lips very firmly 
together for a moment and then she said: 

“Your great grandmother, grandma Weston’s 
mother, was a true lady in the best sense of the 
word, —she was also my aunt Tracy’s servant and 
a most good and faitiful one.” 





“My great grandmother a servant!’ Celia 
could just ejaculate. 
“A servant!’ repeated Mrs. Bufton. ‘I have 


often thought I would tell you this, for you have 
| been growing so snobbish the last year that it 
| seems to me high time that you should look at 
| things as they are. I have been shocked to hear 
| your grandmother Weston talking to you as [ 
have beard her of ‘‘menial occupation,’ and such 
nonsense. No honest work is ever menial; but 
cringing for favor and place in society is about as 
menial work as a human being can indulge in. 
Your great grandmother was an honest, self re- 
specting woman. She was the daughter of a 
well to do New England farmer, and she married 
another farmer, but troubles and misfortunes 
| came to both families, and she was lefta widow 
with three children, one girl andtwo boys. She 
was a good housekeeper and an excellent, capable | 
and efficient woman, and she went to live with | 
my auntand kept her little daughter with her. 

| Her boys were old enough to go to work; four- 

| teen and fifteen, and they did, and they worked 

their way upin the world and one died a rich mer- 

chant and one is your good uncle William, who 

has been settled over one purish for forty years. 
Your great grandmother lived with Aunt Trees 
until she died and was her good, kind, faithful 
friend always. After Aunt Tracy died and her 
will was read it was found that she had given 
your grandmother who was then a pretty young 
girl, a very comfortable little property, and her 
mother had a life income from the estate. Then 
your grandmother married a poor man and by her 
excellent judgment and self sacrifice and great 
capabilities as a housewife she made him a most 
excellent wife and until he made an immense 
fortune your good grandmother had no nonsensi- 











the needles clicked | cal notions.” 
| Grandma Burton went on knitting and Celia 


about not worrying ubout things we can’t help, | sat very still. 


but I wonder if there isany evil under the sun 


| “She’s having a good “‘think,’’”’ thought grand- 


that is beyond help—that we really couldn’thelp| ma, “and it willdo her good.” 


if we tried hard enough?”’ 

‘“*My goodness! I neverthought of it so,” said 
Celia, and she stared into the fire, and her pretty 
cheeks grew rosy red and her fair hair glistened 
- be its waves as a sunbeam slanted across her 

ead. 

seesonty she said; ‘‘Well, I wish my lame 
knee could have been helped.” 

“It could have been,’’ said Mrs. Burton emphat- 
teally, “if your mother had listened to my advice 
and had kept you out of that ridiculous gymuna- 
sium.” . 

“Ridiculous gymnasium!” said Celia, ‘why, 
grandma Burton, dou’t you believe in girls taking 
exercise?” 

‘Most certainly Ido,” said Mrs. Burton, drop- 
ping her knitting and pushing up her glasses to 
take a good look at Celia, ‘‘but I don’t believe in 
rr it in that way.” 

“What way?” said Celia. 
ion ee way, to be sure,’”’ said Mrs. Bur- 

n. 
hadn’t been hanging by your arms in a way that 
no girl or woman ever ought to hang. It’s no 
wonder your muscles gave way and you came 
down in a crooked heap with this result; no, I 
certainly don’t approve of gymnasiums as most 
of them are conducted.” 

“But we have tobe taught to breathe properly 
and to walk—”’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ said her grandmother, ‘I was nev- | 
er taught to breathe or to walk, and my lungs | 
and my legs are in much better condition than | 
oar mother’s although she is forty and I’m sey- 
enty. 

“But then how shall girls exercise? They can’t | 
sit still forever and we need some exercise, we | 
have to study so hard now.” 

‘‘How shall you exercise? Sweep your room, 
make your bed, wash the breakfast dishes, and 
learn tocook and wash and iron and you’ll get. 
exercise Shona when you’ve taken a good brisk | 
three mile walk every day you’ll have some appe-| 
tite and some muscle that’s good for something.” 

Celia straightened up a little in her corner. 
“Grandma Burton,” she said, “I thought you, 
were talking yesterday about the higher education | 
for women and about old people getting behind 
the times and now just hear yourself go on,— 
about my doing a servant’s okt Grandma Wes- | 
ton would never feel such a way, and you say she | 
is way behind the times.” 

Mrs. Burton nodded her head and smiled a lit. | 
tle, then she looked up. “Celia,” she said in a 
way that the girl knew meant a gooddeal, ‘I 
have long had iton my mind to tell you some-| 
thing. Now I'll tell ycu. In the first place I do | 
believe in the higher education for women but I | 
believe in their lower education quite as much 
and a good deal more perhaps, I'll tell you what | 
I mean,” for she saw the question that trembled | 
on Celia’s lips, “It seems a dreadful thing to me | 
that women in these days seem to consider ita 
disgrace to do housework. It ought to be the! 
very first thing that every girl saieall be taught, | 
no matter whether her parents are rich or poor. 
There wouldn’t be so many voor people to begin | 





“You wouldn’t have had a lame knee if you | 


Celia sat up as straight as she could soon and 
said, ‘I don’t mean to be snobbish, grandma,—— 
| it’s vulgar to be a snob.” 

‘*We all have to learn our lessons,’ said Mrs. 
| Burton quietly, “and it seems to me, Celia, that 
| ee had too much really sound good sense not to 
| know that while there is no harm in being proud 

of our ancestors if they did any great or good 
| thing, that it is wicked and silly to be ashamed of 

any of them or anyone else, who does any honest 
| work, that’s of use in the world. Truly well bred 
people, real ladies and gentlemen, never talk 

about servants in the sort of way that 1 have 

heard you use, as-if the word servant was a sort 
| of badge of inferiority or degration. We are all 

servants of somebody——did you ever think of 
|that? The men and women highest in place and 
et money kings and queens, the real 
| kings and queens,——they are all servants, and 
they have a hard time of it too. always at the 
beck and call of somebody. Ob! this servant 
question is a great question,” said Mrs. Burton, 
shaking her head. ‘ButI didn’t mean to preach 
to you when you asked me about how to take ex- 
ercise, and I’ve only got tosay that that’sa good 
way for you to get it and if you want be a true 
lady you must learn the work that every true 
woman ought to be able to do whether she has to 


do it or not, ——or likes to do it or not.” 
“Vd do anything if 1 only could get up and walk 
about,”’ said Celia, ‘but I can’t do anything now. 
Oh dear!” and she gave an impatient sigh and 
twitch. 

‘‘There’s always something to do everywhere,” 
said Mrs. Burton. ‘Just now you can stop fret- 
sing ; that’ll be one thing any way.” 

Just then came a knock at the door. ‘Mrs. 
Simmons to see you, Mrs. Burton.’’ 

“Ob dear! must she come up here?” said Celia, 
‘she’s always so full of her old hospital and 
things.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Burton as she got 
up and took her cane to prepare to go out. 

Celia had a quick flash of repentance. She re- 
membered that it was hard for Grandma Burton 
to go up and down stairs and that she was occu- 
pying the family sitting room where Miss Sim- 
mons usually came, and thatthere was no other 


/room on the floor where they were where Miss 


Simmons could just then be received. 

“Oh, excuse, Grandma,” she said, I’m sorry I 
said it——do ask her to come up here?”’ 

Mrs. Burton did not even look at Celia; she 
knew by the sound of her voice that she meant 
what she said, and she sat down again, saying, 
‘Show Miss Simmons up here, Sarah.” 

In a few minutesa tall, thin, very plain woman 
with a brisk, cheerfui manner walked into the 
room. 

‘Ah! so kind of you to let me come up here,” 
she said. ‘‘l heard you had a sort of hospital 
here and that being in my line, [ thought [’'d run 
in and see you.”’ 

“I’m very glad you came,” said Mrs. Burton, 
and Celia, too said, ‘Yes, I’m glad you came,” 
but she didn’t add what she thought, ‘because 





I'd be glad to see a cat to-day, if it could walk on 


hate cats.”’ 
Miss Simmons sat down in a corner near the 


“How pleasant it is here,” she said as she 
pulled off her gloves and held her bands near ‘he 
lire, ‘‘it’s like a bit of heaven; so bright and 
smells so sweet. Ob——um-—-m—m——how good 
those flowers are.”’ 


“Celia thiuks it’s dull work to lie here,’’ said | 


rs. Burton 

‘“"Now for a hateful goody goody speech,” 
thougbtCelia, but Miss Simmons settled ber gold 
rimmed spectacles on her nose and looked at Ce- 
lia and said, ‘‘WellI think it very likely :—it is 
dull work to have to ‘stay put’? anywhere—il it 
is ever 80 pleasant.’’ 

‘‘Why yes, so it is,’’ said Celia with a surprised 
smile, ‘it’s pleasant enough here——very pleas- 
ant,’”’ she added with a comprehensive glance 
about her room, ‘‘I guess that’s why I feel dull. 
I didn’t understand it before.” 

“Well you see,” said Miss Simmons, ‘I’ve 
seen so many sick people since I went on the 
State board, that I’ve found out something about 
’em and as one of my Paddy ancestors might have 
remarked, ‘‘small blame to me.ecither””’ Then 
she suddeuly stopped as her eyes fell on a pretty 
paper box on a chair near ber. 

“Ob! may 1 have that box if you don’t 
want it? 1 see it’s empty as both ends are open.” 

“Why, of course,’’ said Celia, “it’s only acom- 
mon paper box. I’ve burued up ever 60 many 
since 1 hurt my knee.” 

Miss Simmons had taken up the box and was 
carefully arranging the ends and fastening them. 
‘That will delight Honora’s heart,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s 
such a brightone with these red roses and that 
very” apoplectic Cupid,——thank you ever so 
mucb.”’ 

‘“‘Who it Honora?” said Celia. 

“Why, I thought I bad told you about her,—— 
didn’t i tell you, Mrs. Burton?” 

‘‘No, I think not,’’ said Grandma, looking up 
with an interested glance. 

“Tt isn’t so much to tell after all, but she hus 
interested me so much. She’s a poor old I[rish- 
woman and her name is Honora Welsh and slie 
has been in the city almshouse over on the Island 
for twenty years. Steis partially paralyzed and 
can’t walk a step and they get her up in the morn- 
ing and put her in a chair and wheel her intoa 
corner where there is a window. She can look 
out and see the sky, and she saysit’s such a com- 
fort to her and reminds her of the time when she 
was a little girl in Ballymore and used to lie on her 
back in the grass and see the clouds sailing over 
head. And in the window she has two or three 
plants, and somebody long ago i ty shelves 
for her in the corner; and on them she has such a 
jumble of things, that are such treasures. You 
can never believe what things can be treasured 
until you’ve seen Honora’s shelves. There she 
sits all day long, looking at them and her plants, 
and one day last month when a very feeble little 
blossom opened on one of her geraniums, Honora 
was 80 happy,——well, she was so happy she cried ; 
for she said, ‘‘Now Miss Simmons, darlin’——it 
just came out loike it wasn’t ina poer house at 
all, at all, and there it is as red an’ shinin’ as if 
it was a whole garden full.” I declare it was the 
most towehing Abing” and Miss Simmons took off 
her spectacles aud wiped them, and her eyes too. 

Celia and grandma sat interested and silent. 

‘‘On those shelves,’ said Miss Simmons, ‘‘she 

has a plaster basket filled with plaster fruit paint- 
ed in every color of the rainbow,——such impos- 
sible fruit asit is; and a plaster figure, and some 
old clam shells, and she says, ‘‘shure those mind 
me o’ the sea,”’ and a little bit of evergreen, ‘‘an’ 
that’s woods,”’ she says. It was most pathetic to 
me when she first told me about her treasures 
and she won my heart so that on my weekly 
rounds, I always stopped to speak to her. One 
day she caught me by the shelves and said, ‘‘whis- 
per dear!’ and I leaned down and she gave me a 
wink and said, “‘it’sdyin’ lam for a cup of the 
rale old green tay, an’ when Miss Sands was here 
she gave me some change now and agen.” It 
seemed so hard not to give her some then and 
there, but I knew it wouldn’t do and sol said, 
“well, you know Honora, Miss Sands wasn’t a 
trustee and I am and I can’t give to you and not 
to others ;”’ and she looked so garey that I hada 
bright thought and I whispered to her, ‘‘Honora, 
if a box should come to you some day with some 
things init you wouldn’t have any idea where it 
came from would you?” Her whole face lighted 
up and she gave me such an indeserbable look, 
and a wink and said, **Oh don’t be talkin’—shure 
me head’s thicker nor a flagstone when I’m not 
thinkin’.” ‘All right,” 1 said. I went hone 
and packed a box and in it I put some green tea, 
and some crackers,—those fancy ones; and a lit- 
tle pot of jelly and a little figure of an angel with 
wide open wings, that could hang up, and sever- 
al other little things,—oh! there were two aprons 
of a bright gingham, both different, and then it 
just happened that I had put in a candlestick 
and two long red candles. I sent the box off, 
and when I went to the almshouse again some 
one had hung up the angel, and the candles were 
displayed on the shelves, and ail the other things, 
and Honora was full of nods and winks. She 
drew me down to ber as I came near and said, 
“Oh it’s you have the Irish wit. They all think 
it,s a Catholic lady as sint me the box bekase o’ 
the candles, an’ never a suspect is it they have 
for you at all.” , 

“Oh! what a lovely thing todo,’ said Celia, 
“and quite like you, Jane,” said Mrs. Burton. 

‘Oh!’ said Miss Simmons hastily, ‘that’s all 
nonsense you kuow—it’ssuch apleasure, and it’s 
so wonderful how little jealousy there is among 
the very poor. There are women there almost as 
helpless, and quite as poor and friendless as Ho- 
nora, but they never seem jealous but always 
glad when she hasa present,—and when I take 
her this box they will all admire it and seem as 
pleased as if they owned it.” o 

‘“‘How many other women are there where she 
is?’ asked Celia. 

“About twenty in that room,’”’ said Miss Sim- 
mons. Her room isin the wing and they are all 
old women, crippled or hopelessly incurable in 
some way or another; but none so helpless as 
Honora. I often wish I could give these poor wo- 
men something to occupy their time and their 
hands and minds, and it takes such trifles to 
please them. They beg me forall sortsof things, 
an orange, ‘‘a bit of baeey”—”’ 

“Not the women?” said Celia with a horrified 
look. 

“Oh yes indeed.’ said Miss Simmons laughing, 
‘quite as often as the men do.” 

**Are there men too?” 

“Yes, hundreds of them, but in a separate 

uilding, and hundreds of other women, but it is 
the men and women whoare always confined to a 
bed or achair that I om | to help,—those able to 
work need another kind of help—to be set on 





their feet and helped to help themselves.” 
“How much suffering of all sorts you must 
| see,’’ said Mis. Burton. 
*‘Ah! no one knows who has not been there,— 
| they do not even dream of it,’’ said Miss Simmons 
aud she sighed. 
“I declare.” she said suddenly, ‘it makes my 
very soul bounce within me, when I see people 
| giving all their energies to foreign missions, with 
| hospitals and almhouses right here at our doors 
that need mission work a good deal more than 
most of the heathen do. fie poor sick people 
who have lived sordid, poverty stricken lives and 
have never seeun—mucl less owned, a really pret- 
ty thing in all their lives,would be put in a new 
world, Just toown a box like this: and just think 
how many of them go into the fires and the ash 
barrels of this great city.” 

“Why,” said grandma, “a box like that would 
have been a treasure tome when I was a grown 
ae never had such pretty things in those 

ays and now og thrown away.’’ 

Celia sat with folded hands looking straight 
into the fire, and there was a little color in her 
cheeks and a brightness in her eyes that Grand- 
ma knew meant very serious thinking. Miss Sim- 
mons glanced at her too and then got up and 
drew her cloak over her shoulders. 

“Oh do come again, Miss Simmons,” said Celia, 
“‘and tell me how Honora likes the box.” “Oh 
here, please give it tome a minute?” She took 
it and opened one end and slipped iv a few vio- 
lets from the bowl beside her. ‘Those smell 
sweet even when they’re dried,”’ she said. 

As Miss Simmons shut the door behind her and 
met the fierce blast from the Nooth river she 
thought to herself, “I shouldn’t wonder if I bad 
dropped aseed.” Buteven good, unselfish Miss 
Simmons couldn’t dream what a plant was to 
spring up from that little seed. 

Celia was very silent all thatevening. ‘She is 
tired,”’ her mother said, “the long confinement is 
telling upon her.” 

“Good gracious,” thought Celia, Igvonder how 
I’d bear living ina poor house years aud years 
and never moving.’”? The next day Celia wrote 
six notes to her dearest and most. particular girl 
friends. Shealso held along conference with her 
sister May,—thirteen,—and just two years youn- 
ger than she was, and at last when she was alone 
with Grandma Burton, she first made her promise 
solemn secresy, and then had a long, long talk in 
which Celia did most of the talking. 

‘*My dear,’’ said Grandma when Celia stopped, 
“T think itis simply beautiful, and I’m sure you 
can carry it out. Lame knees are good things 
sometimes,’”’? she added with a twinkle in her 
eyes, and she kissed Celia, but a minute after her 
eyes were dim. Four days after was Suturday, 
and soon after nine o’clock the bell rang and one 
of Celia’s friendscame in carrying a large basket. 

‘*Here I am,” she said as she went up to Celia’s 
room and Celia’s mother heard her say, ‘‘Now 
what are 7 going to do with all these——”’ 

‘‘Sh—sh!”’ said both Celia and May warningly, 
and then the door was shut tight. rs. Weston 
had been told that morning that Celiahad a great 
secret that nobody could know fora long time, 
and Grandma said it was a charming and delight. 
fulsecret,and Mav was just hopping about on 
her toes with excitement. Sarah, whose business 
it was to answer the door bel! declared that night 
that “the two feet is wore off of me with runnin’ 
up and down stairs,’”’ for all day long the six dear 
and intimate friends came ayd went, and they al- 
ways went out with empty baskets, and came 
back with full ones, very mysteriously covered. 
The first baskets came by district telegraph boys 
usually, except Fanny Brown’s, which was sol- 
emnly carrie up the steps by a footman in livery 
as Miss Fanny skipped out of the carriage and up 
the steps. The footman looked very much hurt 

because it was such a very large and very com- 
mon looking basket; for as he said afterwards to 
the coachman, he didn’t consider it the business 
of any man who hired for his place to be carrying 
charity baskets out doors, and that if it happened 
again he should speak about it. But the girls be- 
came so excited about something that they car- 
ried several baskets full apiece later in the day. 
To be Continued.) 
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[For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
DUTIES OF NURSES. 





BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 





The Anglo-mania which has held sway in the 
United States for the past few years has not yet 
led mothers to delegate to hirelings, the absolute 
rule that obtains in the English nursery. One 
reason for this may be found in the fact that the 
jrustworthy nurse who figures in nearly all the 
tales of British child life is rarely found amon 
us. Perhaps she is the product of an older civil- 
ization, where all men are not born free and 
equal; or possibly American matrons are more 
loth to confide their offspring to the exclusive 
care of employees. Still, unless the mother 
happens to be one of those women who have no 
interest outside of the nursery she is obliged to 
depend to a great extent upon the fidelity and 
competency of a nurse. It is better that this 
should be the case; no special advantage accrues 
to a child from having his mother his ever 
present vassal, while such close confinement is 
often a physical and mental detriment to the 
mother. ith very TENS children she must, of 
necessity, be bound down. Upon her, unless the 
nurse is exceptionally well trained, must fall the 
washing and dressing of the babies. As the lit- 
tle ones grow older, the nurse may by degrees be 
initiated into these offices. ~Close watching will 
soon inform the mother whether her substitute 
possesses the deftness of handling and tender- 
ness of tou: h requisite for such delicate work. 

A kindly temper is a sime gua non in any one 
who has the charge of children. Endless pa- 
tience is indispensable in an occupation where 

ielding to a sudden spas:n of petulance that 
eads to a rough shake or blow, may produce 
serious cousequences. Apart from physical 
trifles, a childs disposition may be permanently 
injured by constant association with a cross or 
sulky nurse. Children are readily influenced by 
gloomy looks and sharp words. It is pitiful to 
see at what an early age they will exercise all 
their small arts to win smiles and caresses. It is 
more than a pity—it is a sin that for no fault of 
theirs they should so often be surrounded with 
clouds. 

In the close assogiation of the nursery, the in- 
fluence of character is felt with unappreciated 
force. The quick, imitative child picks up au 
ugly word, a pettish gesture, a dirty trick, and 
reproduces it with startling exactness. Here 
again the mother’s eye and hand are needed. 
She must observe and judge the language her 
ebild hears, the conduct he witnesses. By her 
own observation she must satisfy herself that he 
is kept clean physically as well as moraliy. Per- 
fect neatness of pereon must be insisted upon in 
the nurse, the business of daily bathing, of clean 
clothing closely regulated. By providing colored 
aprons to be worn while sweeping, dusting and 
scrubbing are in spew the white ones can be 
kept in a state to be presentable when the nurse 
is ready to sit down to her sewing or to the care 
of the children. The routine of her day is 
usually uneventful. Her first duties are to wash 
and dress her fittle charges, unless they, by 
sleeping late, allow her leisure to brush up and 
dust the nursery. The room may air while she 
attends them at their breakfast. In many house- 
holds the parents look after the children while 
they are at their meals, thus allowing the nurse 
to do the chamber work. A little washing 
for the babies usually forms part of the nurse’s 
work, and this may be done immediately after 
she has eaten her own breakfast. The family 
mending and the minor alterations of the little 
ones’ clothing are included in her occupations. 
A woman who has the faculty for amusing chil- 
dren will generally de able to accommodate her 
various occupations to one another. The daily 
airing comes about noon, either before or after 
the midday meal. As evening draws on the 
nursery must be put in order, the children fed 
and prepared for bed. With young infants, the 
nurse is sometimes obliged to remain in the nur- 
sery during the evening, but older children do 
not need this, and she can sit with ber work in an 
adjoining apartment, within hearing, in case she 
should be needed. Nurses do not generally ex- 
post to have charge of the children at night, nor 
8 it advisable unless the mother is too weak to 
assume the care. 

Some nurses are sufficiently intelligent to be 
entrusted with the administration of medicines, 
but these are few and far between. The best of 
them is not likely to manifest the discretion that 
is second nature to the mother. If it is ever 
necessary to give a child sedatives, it is prudent 
to wen a them out of the nursery. With no evil 
intentions, the nurse cannot understand why a 
fit of restlessness should not be quieted by physic 
as well at one time as at auother, and it is wise to 


remove temptation from the way. Nor must the 


state of appetite and bowels be left to her judg- 
meut. The mother should satisfy herself of the 
pe a condition of both by daily inquiry. A 
little thought given to such matters in carly life 
meg save incalculable trouble and suffering 
ater. 

The matter of corporeal punishment should 
er seem necessary to mention were it not 
that license in this respect is too often allowed 
nurses. On no account should any one but the 
parent ever lift a hand against a child. Naughti- 
ness should be reported to headquarters and the 
penalty inflicted by the mother or father. 

The religious instruction should never be de- 
puted toservants. It is only in goody-goody 
8tory books that the pious servant reclaims the 
ungodly household. In this country, where the 
employer and employed are generally of different 
faiths, there should be no leaving to paid nurses 
the first spiritual impressions produced upon 





| baby minds and hearts. The parents should be 

the guiding hand. 
| Daily evidence is given, both by hearsay and by 

sight, of the neglect from which children often 
suffer when on tlie street in charge of a nurse. 
While this may not always amount to actual 
cruelty it is frequently injurious. Babies in car- 
riages are inadequately shielded from tbe heat in 
Summer and from cold blasts in Winter. Tod- 
diing babies are allowed to rest on stone steps or 
the damp grass while their nominal tenders com- 
pare notes as to beaux and bonnets. An occa- 
sional stroll by the mother for purposes of sur- 
veillance will satisfy her anxiety and have an 
excellent moral effect upov the nurse. The 
mother has a right to say where and how her 
child should have its outing, and it is the nurse’s 
duty to take the baby where the mother may dic- 
tate and nowhere else. 

[For the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN OF FASHION. 
ABLE MAMA’S. 








BY MAY KINGSTON. 





“Did you ever think that this great world, with 
all its wealth and woe, with ail its mines and 
mountains, ‘its oceans, seas and rivers, steam- 
boats aud ships, railroads, steain printing-press- 
es, and magnetic telegraphs, will soon be given 
over to the boys of the present age?”’ 

“That is something to think about,’’ was the 
answer; in fact there is something alarming in 
the thought,”’ and throwing down the paper tae 
two gentlemen strode off towards the beach. 

I picked up the paper and finished the piece, a 
strong, pithy bitot writing; in tacta clear, bugie- 
callto the parents of these boys tobe up and 
doing, fitting the little fellows tor their import- 
antfuture. After reading it 1 looked about me 
to the boys, and then to the parents who were 
fellow-boarders at a favorite watering-place. 
One mama, in elegant attire, atrifle youthful and 
loud perhaps, was flirting in the latest and most- 
approyed style with a sleek, well-perfumed dude, 
while papa was playing billiards with a famous 
fast man, the miniature man, Master Hubert 
Albert, being left to Betty, the maid. Nurse 
Betty looks at her elegant mistress, and is fired 
with ambition to try her own blandishments on 
an idle boatman wholounges on a wharf near by. 
At once she simpers, fingers herapron and hangs 
her head as she sees pretty waiter-girls, or my- 
lady’s-maid in the play, and ends in saying fool- 
ish things. The boatman follows Betty’s lead, 
but ends in pouring into her willing ears flat- 
teries which are insults. 

The music fromthe band, the undertone re- 
frain of tue waves, and the witchery of the whole 
scene has its influence on Betty, so like her beau- 
tiful mistress she skirmishes about the border- 
land of sin. Her remarks are strengthened by 
slang, aud Tim, the boatman not wishing to be 
outdone waxes somewhat eloquent, aud sand- 
wiches ina few oaths to add impressiveness to 
the talk, all of which is taken in by the ears of 
Hubert Albert, our little man. When mama 
dresses for the dance, Betty hurries her charge 
to bed without a thought of ‘Now [ Lay Me,” or 
if extra good-natured leads him about where he 
can hear the wonderful things said by ‘‘grown- 
up’s.”’ 

Sunday comes, and per contract Betty has an 

outing in the morning, and as muma is so weary, 
papa ‘sees to”’ his little son, whigh means pater 
Jamilies will sit,feet up, on the cool piazza, paper 
in hand, while the future statesman, governor, 
or manager of the interests of this great country, 
makes the tour of the bar and billiard-rooms, so 
that at a tender age he may feel quite at home in 
these apartments. In this tour his education 
gets quite a push in the wrong direction, by the 
conversation he hears and a taste of ‘‘yep-mint 
drops”? the friendly bar-tender sugars well for 
the little fellow. 
Betty is in love! so Betty tells fibs to get with 
Tim. To do this Hubert Albert is treated to 
candy, and is hired to fib also. Papa, with other 
fast men, bets on the races, so the little lad bets 
on the miniature regattas which the obliging 
landlord gets up for his little guests; a nice idea 
as it puts Hubert Albert iv training at an early 
age, and if he is apt, he will be able to bet un- 
derstandinyly in the future. 

The future wives of these boys are being fitted 
for life in the same school. They twist and 
smirk through the halls aud pronane, made up of 
sashes, gorgeous frocks, and cruel shoes, com- 
posed of heels and a band of kid somewhere near 
the toes. 

They eat ices and salads, in a dainty way, long 
past the good eld-fashioned bed-time, and chaff 
the waiters when they ought to be asleep. The 
little daughter is admired, and brainless men, or 
wicked men with brains bet heavily, or are wil- 
ling to bet, that she will be as beautiful as her 
mama, and this coming to the aforesaid mama’s 
ears, to acknowledge the graceful compliment, 
she dresses her miniature self gorgeously and lets 
ber dance with some of the vileness of the land. 

The little woman yx it, and also gets thus 
early accustomed to familiarities which are al- 
lowed in society. 

Poor, little, homeless, neglected children, living 
your young life in a fashionable hotel in the 
training of a fashionable mother! How are you 
being fitted for the future, when this great and 
prosperous ar with all its wealth and woe, 
its improvements in arts, institutions of learn- 
ing and schemes of benevolence, its honors and 
sacred trusts, will pass into your hands? 

Far better the old-time home in a country farm 
house, where the evening’s were spent on thevld 
settle in front of a blazing fire, mother near at 
hand with her knitting, and father with his one 
newspaper or the almanac to con, when the treat 
was apples and pop-corn and perhaps cider added, 
instead of wine, salads and ices, the curtain drop- 
ping, lights out, at the unfashionable hour of 
nine. 





oe 
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CARE OF THE LITTLE ONES. 





However busy we mothers maybe, during 
these hot months, we must not, for one brief mo- 
ment, relax our vigilance, or sickness may be the 
result. These days of burning heat, and swel- 
tering nights, leave us with very little strength 


work, or time to properly care for the little ones, 
who suffer a great deal from heat. When they 
break out with it, the only way I can relieve them 
is by frequent bathing in tepid water, and dust- 
ing them with starch, or even dry flour. 

I think a great deal of the remedy consists in 
knowing that something has been done for them. 
Sometimes, when our youngest boy comes in, 
dancin 





Ihave been told that washing them in butter- 
milk, Was a sure remedy, but it was too dreadful- 
ly suggestive of a pig pen to ever try. 

The time for green corn, yellow cucumbers, 
cabbage stulks, and unripe fruit, melons, whose 
forced ripengss (?) renders them unfit for eating 
having come, and for which al! children seem to 
have an especial hankering, and which must be 
kept out of their reach,.or used with great cau- 
tion, all cause us no end of trouble. The propen- 
sity for examining all sorts of insects, reptiles, 
caterpillers, etc., venomous, or otherwise, which 
our ‘enfant terrible’ has always shown, and the 
terrific yells that greet our ears, over the loss of 
some ubusually ugly specimen of a ‘‘bay-ug,” 
(bug) that has succeeded in eluding the grasp of 
his merciless fingers, are fearful to listen to. 
“Such a nice one mama,” and the tears fall afresh 
at the recollection; but the shower is soon over, 
for itis not in his nature to be anything but 
smileslong. One day I beard him calling me 
from around the house, and hurrying tosee what 
could be the matter, now, found him leaning over 
a snake, whose flattened head, flashing eyes, and 
darting tongue, as he sprang at the little fingers 
only a few iuches away, clearly showed its inten- 
tions. The child seemed to be imitating the mo- 
tions of the snake, and so eager was he to gras 
it that I had hard work to hold him, while 
watched the snake, and called to the girl to 
bring some thing to killit. We soon killed, and 
even buried it, and whether it wasa poisonous 
snake or not I donot know, .but such things are 
enough to turn one’s hair grey. 

Another thing we must guard against, is the 
sudden changes of weather; the cool mornings 
that render a little more clothing necessary, es- 
pecially shoes and stockings. The latter should 
not be neglected for an hour or two each cool 
morning; for we should remember, that the little 
ones are just as much affected by the changes as 
we older ones, though they may not complain. I 
have frequently seen them dressed in one or two 
thin garments, when a man would finda thick 
coat comfortable. No wonder such children have 
bowel troubles. A few days agoafriend came 
to visit us; she had two little children, alovely 
little girl of two and a half years, and a baby boy 
of two months, (one of a pair of twins, the other 
however being dead.) The little girl had some 
bowel trouble, and the mother gave her raw flour 
stirred in water, also, made some lettuce tea, and 
gave her, these remedies did not seem to have 
much effect, but the weather being very hot in 
the middle of the day, and quite cool mornings, 
while the child was dressed in pretty much noth- 
ing at all, gave me the clew to the trouble. I 
spoke of it, but the mother said children could 
not be dressed too thin in summer, so I held my 

yeace, 

, The baby did not have a healthy thrifty look 
either, it was exceedingly restless, and its moth- 
er nursed it every few minutes, it seemed to me; 
and when she was notnursing it, she was feeding 
it with a spoon with cream, sugar and warm 
water. Igently tried to convince her thatit was 
nota young turkey, thatwas alwaysready for 
food, but her only answer was, ‘‘Don’t you think 
some catnip tea would be good for him?’ | 
groaned and told her ‘‘no.”” 

utes it would drop intoa restless sleep, she laid it 
onthe bed covered it head and heels, closed the 
room so that not a breath of air could getto it, 
then left it to—suffecate, and in afew minutes 
we would hear that little wailingery. She won- 
dered why her apy notsleep. 2 wondered why 
she did not use a little common sense, she was a 
dear good woman, but I do not believe she has a 
‘faculty’? for buby tending. She spoke of the 
tired look on the little face and said “he was 
longing for hismate. Jlongedto get hold of it, 
loosen its clothes, take off part of those heavy 
skirts, then cuddle the dear little thing to my 
shoulder, and gently rock it to sleep, then put it 
in the coolest place I could find, and give ita 
chance to breathe. But alas! it was not mine 
andall I could do, was to come where I can free 
my mind to the dear, dear JOURNAL. 

THORNY Poppy. 
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“LITTLE DRESSED UP DOLLS, 


MARGARET MEREDITH, 





So we callthem, poor children! balf in regret, 
half in scorn, that thesilly mother has put her 
main care and thought upon their finery. But 
this does notexpress the whole pitiful case. They 
are not dolls, and the little hearts are apt to be 
aching under those wide white collars as really 
and as frequently as those under the diamonds 
and point lace. 

I know two little girls who always look like 
rose-buds. If their mother were tosee this, she 
would never suspect that I was speaking of her 
children. She thinks they are contented and for- 
tunate. But if youask one of them, quietly sit- 
ting apart, to go play with yourother littleguests, 
she shakes her head: ‘*Mama says she’ll punish 
meif I tear my dress.”” The other,a most ac- 
tive minded looking tiny creature, about seven, 
said one day in cold blood, with the deliberation 
of a worn old man: “I wish [ was dead.” ‘Oh, 
why do you say that, my dear child!’ ‘Because 
Lain sotired.” Life was one weary care-taking. 
Some day, probably, she will love dress well 
enough, and be all too willing to sacrifice her- 
self for it—childhood’s happiness lost and life’s 
holiness of aim lost too! 

I heard an elderly mother, not a very lenient 
one either, on clothes subject, say that she took 
great care not to find fault about mishaps which 
came to light on getting home from little trips 
and frolics, because she had such painful recol- 
lections of iow ber own good but strictly careful 
mother had spoiled all the pleasures of her child- 
hood by the scolding or worse, which she grew 
to expect asa certain greeting on her return. 
The thin old best dress was torn, the ribbon lost, 
the shoes which had been so difficult to get were 
scratched, and the hard-driven mother’s lynx 
eyed inspection always found something to over- 
throw her patience. 

There may be stringent cireumstances in which 
regard for children’s future life-long interests re- 





or energy, to meet the never ending demands of | 


and howling like a young “‘dervish”’ for | 


quires the keeping up of a decent appearance, 
even at the cost of suffering; but even here be 
|eareful how you put on the screws of misery. 
Character is so much more important, and s0 
much easier made or marred, than prospects. An 
understanding throughout the family of the real 


state of the case would do much to rouse them | 


to care, and to make them womanly and manly in 

| the highest sense, as well as in this practical mat- 

| ter; and penalties rather as reminders than as 
punishments would be less bitter. 

In the great majority of our American families, 


the effort is made to dress as well as possible. 1s | 


it wise? Isit as elevating asit seems to be? as 
elevating as effort bestowed in some other direc- 


j 


“sta-ach,” a dust of flour on his neck, and back, | tions? 


will send him off perfeetly happy and eontented. 


The exact question lies here; whether it is best 





When fora few min- | 


for you to dress your children as well as you can, 
or best toleave the margin of energy which you 
may save from that to give them a little extra 
home happiness, more training of their morals, 
and au example which will not have such a strong 
appearance of worldliuess. 

———_—>———__—_ 

Epitor Lapies’ HoME}ouRNAL:—To our kind 
editor and those good women who have joined 
to assist her in making the L. H. J. one of the 
purest and best papers of its kind; to those who 
have written such helps, especially in the 
‘Mothers’ Corner” I give my thanks. My pen is 
not brilliant but I may at least applaud when I 
hear a good thing from others. an should re- 
member that each letter containing an account 
of trials overcome, or suggestions for those in the 
future is of value to some one, so do not say o1 
think, “I am not sufficiently educated to write 
for our paper.” We all have ideas, and some ex- 
cellent ones, too. Yours may be just what some 
anxious mother, sister or daughter, needs most, 
so let us have them. If your articles, be they 
ever so brief, possess merit, they will be read 
eagerly. Send on your cake recipes, luce pat- 
terns, etc. We want them all. 

What a help “‘Mildred’s Conversation Class” is 
to the girls, and even the married girls. They 
are pet whatwe need. Thingsthat we supposed 
we knew all about are presented in such a clear 
light that we wonder how we can have 


one on 
so maby years making errors so glaring that had 
we applied our boasted hnowiolae of grammar 


We might have corrected long years ago. 

Eben E. Rexford’s talks are Very instructive to 
amateur florists. In fact what is there in our 
dear little paper that we cando without? Doyou 
all preserve your papers when read? I have a 
nice box, papered inside and out, with cover 
fastened by strap hinges,, wherein each number 
is laid at full length (we never fold one.) 

{ mean to keep them all that when our little 
daughter becomes of suitable age she may be 
benetitted by the truths therein which will never 
be too old to be useful. 

Like most writers I am in need of help andturn 
to ~ur paper for it. My husband, on account of 
lung trouble has been advised by his physician 
to go to New Mexico. I would like very much 
to correspond with some resident of that terri- 
tory. If —y lady will be so kind as to send me 
her address I will gladly pay all postage and re- 
pay any trouble incurred, in any way I can. 
Address Mrs. E. F. Wetmore. 
Box 66, PENINSULA, OHIO. 
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We are children who cheerfully join in the chorus 
When PACKER'S VAR SOAP is Ihe je beueus, 
ama tried all the rest, 

o she knowsitsthe best, _ 
And we laugh with delight wfien she lathers it oer us. 


“The Ladies’ Favorite.” Pure. Purifying. Emollient 
Sample and Pamph et, 4 cents. Mention this Paper. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO,, 100 Fulton Street,New York. 


Ringer's Ringing Recommendation 


PROF. SIDNEY RINGER, in his “Hand 
Book of Therapeutics,” 11th edition says: 


**I generally find it useful in all forms 
of Children’s Diarrhoea to abstain from 
milk, and to give instead, barley wa- 








ter and veal broth, or chicken broth, 


or, BEST OF ALL, NESTLE’S FOOD, 
WHICH | FIND THE BEST OF ALL 
FOOD, FOR CHILDREN WITH GREAT 
DELICACY OF STOMACH AND IN- 


TESTINES.” 
——$—$—_—_—_—_ 
(Eng. Ed. pp. 619, Dietary Article No. 83. Am. Ed. pp. 479.) 


The above emphatic commendation of Nestie’s Milk 
Food by one of Sngland’s best known medical authort- 
ties, will be appreciated by mothers who are perplexed 
by the mass Of boastful and extravagant advertising 
of infant foods, to know which is really THE Best. 
Your physician will tell you Nestle’s Food must pos 
sess rare merit to elicit from Dr. Sidney Ringer such 
unqualified words of approval in his work on Thera- 














oat you have not used Nestle’s Food, we will send you 
sample on application. siti thie 
0s. LEEMING & ° le Agents. 
= 18 College Place, New York. 





wARD ROBE Complete. 
The most st is: perfect fit Ling garments 
to be had. [nfMifant outfit 1. Be patterns, We. 


short c othes, 12 pat. We. directions,am’t mat’r’] requir 
ed with each. de England Pattern Co.,8 Rutland Vt. 








THOM PSON’S PANTS 
THON TENT KNEE SUPPORTERS 
PREVEN'TS the Pulling off of BUT 
TONS & me tearing of SHIRT W AISTS. No Rubber 

i,é e tal N . (No stamps). 
By vawin ‘Thompeon, Box 1270, Providence, R. I. 
F I will mail to any address a cabinet §B 
Photograph of the A 
| R HANDSOMEST BABY IN BOSTON, B 
} and my Treatise on the nmair, Skin & Teeth, Y 
for 6c. postage. A. H. Coss, Boston, Mass. 





L* DIES’ TRACING WHEEL.— Agents want 





ed everywhere. 2 doz. mailed for $1.00. Sample } cts 
NOVELTY WHEEL CO., % Congress 3t., Boston, Muss 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WoR 


MARY F. KNAPP, Eprror, 
No. @ Linden 8t., 8. Boston, Mass. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called. 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which ts 
always to be considered a stitch, in the succeeding 
rowsor rounds. Tw—Twist stitch, Insert the needle 
in the back of the stitch to be knitted, and knitas usual. 
Si—Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand 
needie without knitting it. 8! and B—Slip and bind— 
slip one stitch, knitthe next; pass the slip one over 
it, exactly as in binding off a piece of work at the énd. 
* indicates a repetition, and is used merely to save 
words. “Si 1,k1, pl, repeat from * 3 times”—would be 
oqe raion’ to saying si i,k 1, pil,—sl 1k 1,p1—el1,k1, 
pl. Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a 8 ht series of loops, each drawn 
with the hook through the preceding one. 8) st—Siip 
stitch; t hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8 


law cy Crochet; 
ook) put the needle through the work, 
thread through the work, and the stitch on the needle. 
D c—double crochet; having the stitch on the needle, 
tthe needie through the work, and draw a stitch 
bro making twe on the needle. Take up the 
threa: in, and draw it through both these stitches. 
T ¢ cr Tr—Treble Crochet; having a stitch on the 
needle, take up the thread asif for astitch, put the 
needle through the work. and draw the threadt rous™, 
making three on the needle. Take up the thread an 
draw through two, then take upthe thread and draw it 
through thetwo remaining. 8 t c—Short Treble Cro- 
chet; like treble, except that when the three stitches 
are on the needie, instead of drawing the thread 
through two stitches twice, it is drawn through al) three 
atonce. Lt o~saee Treble Crochet; like treble, ex- 
cept that the thread is thrown twice over the needie 
before inserting the latterin the work. The stitches 
are worked off two ata time, asintreble. Extra Long 
Stitch—T wine the cotton three times round the needle, 
work as the treble stitch, bringing the cotton through 
two loops four times. P—or picot; made by working 
oe chain, and one single crochet in first stitch of the 
c 


- 
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Can any one send directions and sample for 
fluted lace with four rows of holes in upper edge 
of flute? M. G. 

V. E. D.—An Antimacassar is a tidy. 

If “Irene” in June number, will send stamp 
and her address to me, I will send her a sample 
of deep flounces. Mrs. J. L. De Haven. 

Unity, MeaGuer Co., MONTANA. 


If ‘Mrs. Wm. Thomas” and the ‘Mother of 
Two,” who in July number ask for knitting silk 
stocking and mitten directions, will send to 
Nonotuck Silk Co. Florence, Mass., their address 
and three two cent stamps, asking them to send 
a book “How to use Florence Knitting Silk’’ for 
1886, wer will find all needed directions, and be 
able to tell just how much silk is required. 

ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 

Can some one send directions for Crochet Cor- 
set Cover? Mus. E. L. W. 

Will ‘“‘Achsah’’ send her full address to Jane 
R. Albee, CHARLTON, Mass. 

Will some one give tried directions for making 
old time Polish Boots; size of needles, quantity 
aud kind of worsted used for number 4 boot. 

Mrs. M. A. W. 


a some one who wi} tell me a wee 
take wagon grease out of light bunting dress 
goods. E. M. C. 
Grace H.—One way to stain a white hat is to 
paint it over with Shoe Polish, dry it in the sun, 
then paint again. J. V.C. 


Can any of our readers tell where to purchase 
a kind of cloth used for hot beds, in place of 
glass, the width of it, and how much per yard. 

Mrs. A. R. CALVER. 

Mrs. P. H. would like some sister to tell her 
aby to make a pretty bib for her one year old 

aby. 

Some one asks in reference to rose leaves in 
ribbon work. I do not understand whether you 
mean rose petals or leaves. I have embroidered 
several patterns of the wild rose, working the 
leaves in chenille, and the flower in gros grain 
ribbon of three different shades. I prefer that 
kind of ribbon to satin. The sprays you can 
have stamped; I painted mine in outline on the 
material, as the stamped patterns are rather com- 
pact for ribbon work. All that is necessary for 
the pattern is to paint the outline of the leaves, 
leaving a space where you wish to applique the 
roses. The leaves are often embroidered in 
arasene instead of chenille. If one prefers buy- 
ing the petals, they can be bought in plush (not 
ribbon) at Bentley’s Art Needle eo 

OLLY. 


Directions for Fan Lace, 
Chain 10 turn. 
1st row—3 tr c in 5th stitch from needle, ch. 2, 
8 tre in same (this forms shell), chain 5 and 
catch in end of chain with sl. st.; turn. 





(Engraved expressly for the Ladies’ Ilome Journal.) 
2nd row—Ch 3, make 16 tr cin ch 5 of preced- 
eo pos shell in shell,1 tr cin endof shell; turn. 
rd row—Ch 8, shell in shell, 1 tr cin each of 
the preceding 16 tr; turn. 
4th row—Ch, 5,1 tr ¢ ineach of the tr ¢ be- 


|c in end; turn. 

5th row—Ch, 3, shell in shell, 2tr ¢ under the 
1 ch between the ti c in the preceding row, ch 
1, 2tr cin same place, skip 2 tr ¢ in last row * 
repeat from * until ;ou have made 7,more, or 8 
in all, 1 tre ip end; turn. 

6th row—Ch, 4, 3, tre chain 2,3, tr ¢ inch1l 
of preceding row, * repeat from *to the end, 
making the shell of course, 1 tr c in end; turn. 

7th row—Chain 5, shell in she), the rest is same 


ow, with 1 ch between, make shell in shell, 1 tr 
| 


as preceeding row, vot forgetting to make a tr | 


c in the row under; turn. 
| 8th row—Ch 4, the rest is same as the row be- 
| fore, not omitting the tr ¢ in end; turn. 
9th row—Chain 3, shell in shell, the rest same 
as 8th row, after making the tr c in end; turn. 
‘10th row—Chain 4,5 tr c, ch, 1,5 tr ¢ in ch 
2of preceding row * repeat from * until you 
have 7 or 8 in all, shellin shell, tr cin cud and 
you have the first scallop. C. 8. H. 
“= . 
Dizections for Infants’ Long-sleeved 
necked Shirts, 


Make a chain of 170 stitches, 


High- 


This chain will 
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over the shoulder. On this go back and forth 17 
times in D C (double crochet), putting the mid- 
dle through the back loop of the stitch which 
gives it the ribbed effect. 


forth 17 times more. 
stitches and make a chain of 25 stitches; (this 
will make the opening in the front); work back 
and forth on thts side 17 times. Then crochet 75 
stitches and make a chain of 95 stitches and work 


mence at the shoulder and make the back of 
shirt by working back and forth 34 times; join it 
to the other side. 
4in. of the top. Crochet around the opening of 
front and neck a scallop, and run in a ribbon or 
crochet cord to fit the neck. 
make a chain of 65 stitches and work back and 
forth 30 times; join and sew up. With knitting 
needles pick up the stitches at bottom of sleeves 
and knit 1, purl 1, to form a cuff about two in- 
ches deep and bind off loosely. Double crochet, 
having a stitch on the needle, thread over, draw 
through the two stitches. 

Hattie WILLIARD WES8TMORE. 

—— ee — — 

Wheel Trimming. 


down until 3-16 of an inéh in diameter, wind 
thread round the end eight times, slip off and 
catch the threads togeth- 
er with a slipstitch make 
ch 38, then d c in the 
little circle formed by 
slipping thread from 
stick, and join in the 3 
ch stitches first made. 
Makeach of 6, catch in 
top of third de withse 
then ch 6, catch in top of 
6th dc, so on round the 
circle until you get to the 
ch 6 first male, draw your 
thread through the same 
stitch with which you 
first started the ch, fasten 
securely, cut the thread; 
you will then have a 
wheel with 12 little loops 
of ch 6 around it. Wind 





thread round stick again 
and proceed as before, 
until ercle is complete 
then instead of making 6 
ch stitches, make 3 ch 


stitches and fasten in third stitch of loop first 
made on wheel number 1, then 8 ch, fasten with 
8 c in top of third d c of second wheel, 3 ch, fasten 
(with s ceach time) in third stitch second loop 
on first wheel, 3 ch, fasten in top of sixth de 
of second wheel, 6 ch, fasten in top of 9th dc in 


second wheel; so on round, 
until the circle is com- 
ylete; slip thread, after 
astening “o> and you 
have two wheels joined. 
Fasten third wheel in third 
stitch of 5th loop on second 
wheel, 3 ch, fasten in to 
of 3d dcon third wheel, 
ch, fasten in third stitch of 
6th loop, on second wheel, 
8 ch, fasten in top of 6th d 
¢ on third wheel; then pro- 
ceed with 6 ch round wheel 
as betore, clipping your 
thread at end of each 
wheel: this completes first 
row. 2nd row—Form cir- 
cle as before until ready to 
join to first row, then fas- 
ten with scin third stitch 
of 7th loop on first wheel, countine from the 
top, or where wheel number two is joined, 3 ch 
fasten in _ of third d ¢ in wheel just made, 
8 ch fasten in third stitch of 8th loop on wheel 
1, 3 ch fasten iu tcp of 6d con wheel, then pro- 
ceed with 6ch until wheel is complete. Whea 
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On the 18th row cro-| 
chet but 75 stitches, turn and work back and | 
On the next row crochet 50 | 
back and forth 17 times, break off wool and com- | 


Sew up sides until about 3 or | 


For the sleeves | 


| 








next whee! is ready to join, fasten the 3 ch stitch 
esin 3rd stitch of 9th loop on wheel just joined, 
3 ch, fasten in top of third d ¢ of wheel just 
made, 3 ch fasten in third stitch of next loop, 3 
ch, fasten in top of 6th dc of wheel, 3 ch, fasten 
in third stitch of loop on first wheel, 3 ch, fasten 
in top of 9th dc of wheel, 3 ch, fasten in third 
stitch of next loop on wheel number 1, 3 ch, fas- 
ten in top of 12th d ¢ of wheel,3 ch, fasten in 3rd 
stitch of loop on second wheel, 3 ch,fasten in top 
of 15th dc of wheel, 3 ch, fasten in 3rd stitch of 
next loop on second wheel, 3 ch, fasten in top of 
18th dc of wheel, then complete the wheel as be- 
fore, with 6 ch. 

Sample is made from 8 linen thread; the trim- 
ming may be made any width desired. Is very 
pretty for a child’s dress yoke. M. P. L. 

D c—double crochet,—thread over, draw it 
through two stitches, thread over, draw it through 
2 stitches. 

a eee 
Pop Corn Tidy. 
(By request.) 

Chain 168 stitches. 

Ist row—1 dc in 3rd st of chain, ch 3,1 de in| 


also be long enough for back and frontand going | 6th st of ch, make 3 chain and put 1 dc in every 


3rd st of ch through the | 
row; you will have 55 

holes; turn. 2nd row—ch | 
3,1 de¢under ch 3, ch 3,1 

dc in next loop, ch 3,1 d| 
cin next, * ch 3,6 dc in 

next loop, take out the| 
hook, put it in top of the| 
Ist d c, draw it through | 
the st you took the hook | 
out of, and draw itthrough | 
the first dc; this maker a) 
nub; repeat from star 4) 
times, ch 8, 1 d ¢ in next | 
loop; this makes a hole; | 
work five more holes{ re- 
peat again from the star 
4 times, ch 3,1 de in hoie,3 | 
ch, 1 dc in hole; 3 chide 
iu hole; turn. 3rd row,Ch 8, 
1 dc in first hole, ch 3,1 de) 
in next hole, ch 3, 1 dein 

next hole, *ch 3,6 de in} 
next hole. which comes | 
between the 2 nubs; take | 
out the hook, put it 
through the top of first d 
ec, on under side of work, 

then through the st you 
took the hook out of, and 
draw it through thed ec, 

repeat from star 3 times, 
ch 3,1 de in hole, ch 3,1 

dc in hole, ch 3,1 de in 


next hole, make 3 holes, repeat again from the 
star 4 times, make 4 holes; turn. 4th row—Ch 8, 
1 dc in hole, * ch 38,1dcin next hole, ch 3, 1 d 
ec in next hole, ch 38, 1 de in next 
hole, ch 38, make a_ nub _ between first 
and second nub of last row, ch 8, makea nub, 


hole, ch 3, make a nub in| 


22nd row—1 plain, seam 1; repeat. 

23rd row—Seam the knitted and knit the seamed 
stiches of last row. 
ores last two rows 3 times. 
30th row—Make 1, slip 1, 1 plain; repeat. 

8ist to 87th rows—Mane 1, slip 1, narrow; re- 
peat. 

38th row—Make 1, slip 1, narrow; repeat 5 
times more; turn, leaving the rest of the stit- 
ches and knit the 18th row on the right needle 
in the same brioche pattern for 13 more rows for 
the thumb. 

52nd row (of thumb)—1 plain, narrow; repeat. 

53rd row—Narrow to end o! row and bind off. 
This completes the thumb. Now go on with the 
hand. Take the stitebes left on 38th row and 
proceed as follows: 

39th row—Knit 3 together (this narrows one 
rib), make 1, slip 1, narrow; repeat broiche stitch 


| to the end. 


40th row—Make 1, slip 1, narrow; repeat to 


| within 3 stitebes of the end, then knit 8together; 


thus narrowing another rib. 

4ist and 43nd rows—Lile 39th and 40th, ouly 
kuittivg two together at the end. . 

43rd row—Kuit 3 together, *, make 1, slip 1, 
narrow, *; repeat from * to *. 

44th row—Make, 1 slip 1, narrow; repeat, knit- 
ting 3 together at end. 

Repeat these last two rows 14 times, knitting 2 
instead of 3 at the end of the rows. 

59th row—1 plain, narrow; repeut. 

60th row—l1 plain, seam 1; repeat. 

61st row—Like 6Uth row. 

F aa row—Narrow ; repeat to the end and bind 
ol. 

This finishes the mitten, which has been kuit- 
ted flat. Now sew the edges and top of the 
thumb together, then edge stitches of the hand. 
A narrow ribbon or cord is run through holes of 
2th row. This mitten is for the right hana. 

In knitting the left hand one begin at the 39th 
row to knit the part for the hand first, leaving 
the six ribs for the thumb at the end of the 
needle, to be worked after the hand is finished. I 
will send a copy of the elegant book of rules 
called the ‘Star ight Manual,” which tells how to 
make everything of yarn, for forty-tive cents. 

Eva M. NILEs. 

East GLOUCESTER, Mass. 

peresteats alka ihe 
Knit Skirt. 


Cast on 144 stitches. 

Ist row—Kuit plain. 

2d row—Knit plain. 

3d row—Seam. 

4th row—Kouit plain. 

5th row—Knit 2 tog, 3 plain, tho 1, k1, th 01, 
| k 3, slip 1, k 2 tog, pass slip stitch over, k 8; re- 
| peat to end of needle. 
| 6th row—Seam. 
— row—Same as fifth row; knit last stitch 

plain. 

| 8th row—Seam, knit 3th row, and seam back 
| until there are five rows of holes for one set of 
| scallops, seam back on wrong side, seam across 
on right side, knit plain on wrong side, seam on 


ch 8, make a nub, make 8 holes, ch 3, make a nub, | right side, knit plain on wrong side, seam on 
| ch 8, make a nub, repeat from star 3 times, make 


4 holes, 3 nubs, 4 holes. 5th row—Ch 3,1 d cin 
hole, *, make 3 more holes, ch 3, make a nub be- 
tween Ist and 2nd nub in last row, ch 8, makea 
nub between 2nd and 8d nub, make 3 holes, ch 8, 
make a nub, cli 3, make a nub, ch 3, makea nub; 
omy from star 3 times, make 4 holes, 2 nubs, 5 
holes. 

holes, 1 nub, 4 holes, 4 nubs *,4 holes, 1 nub, 4 
holes, 4 nubs; repeat from star twice, make 4 
holes, 1 nub, 5 holes. 7th row—ch 3, 1d cin 

hole, make 8 more holes, 5 nubs, *, 7 holes, 5 
nubs; repeat from star twice, make 9 holes. 

8th row—Ch 8, 1d cin hole, make 5 more holes, | 
1 nub, *, 4 holes, 4 nubs, 4 holes, 1 nub; repeat | 
from star 3 times, make 5 holes. 9th row—Ch 8, | 
1de in first hole, *, 4 more holes, 2 nubs, 4! 
holes, 8 nubs; repeat from star 3 times, make 4 

holes, 2 nubs, 5 holes. 10th row—5holes, 3 nubs, 

*, 4 holes, 2 nubs, 4 holes, 3 nubs; repeat from 

star 3 times, make 4 holes. 11th row—*, 4 holes, 


Take a small stick or lead pencil and cut it | 4 nubs, 4 holes, 1 nub; repeat from star 3 times, 


4 holes, 4 nubs, 4 holes. 12th row—4 holes, 5 
nubs, *, 7 holes, 5 nubs; repeat from star 3 time 
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make 3 holes; repeat from third row. Repeat} 
until you have a half diamond, three whole dia- 
monds, and a half diamond in length. For bor- 
der, make a row of holes (ch 3,and1dc) al 
round the tidy. 2nd—Make 3d c in each hole. 
3rd—A row of holes. 4th row—4 holes, 1 nub, 4 
holes, 1 nub; repeat. 5th row—*, 3 holes, 1 nub 
in hole before the nub in last row, ch 3,1 nub in 
hole next the nub in last row; repeat from star. 
6th row—*, 4 holes, 1 nub between the 2 nubs in 
last row; repeat from star. 7th, row of holes, 
8th, row of nubs; tie in a fringe. F 


,o. KR. 
oo -_ 
Child’s Mitten. 


Materials—One ounce of white Lady Grey yarn, 
two steel knitting needles number 10, and two 
finer ones, number I4. 

Cast on 57 stitches with number 10 needles. 

1st row—Make 1, slip 1 as if about to seam it, 
narrow; repeat toendof row. This is the well- 
known brioche stitch. 

2nd to the 14th rows—Like the first. Be care- | 
fulthat the two stitches that are knit together 
are those which naturally fall together in the 
knitting. 

15th to 18th rows—Like first. 

19th row—1 plain, narrow; repeat. 

20th row—1 plain, *, make 1, narrow *; repeat 
from * to *. . 

Mist: row—Plsiu. 


6th row—Ch 8, 1 d ¢ in hole, make 5 more | 


| right; then work 5 and 6 rows until there are the 
desired number of scallops, seaming back on 
wrong side last. 
9th row—Slip 1, *th o1, slip 1 like seaming k 2 
| tog; repeat from star, knitting last stitch; knit 
| back and forth in this way until the skirt is long 
) enough. Sew the strips together on wrong side. 
For a child I make three or ‘four rows of scal- 
lops and two strips. For a grown person 7 rows 
of scallops and a Germantown wool is used ; 
two skeins fora child, 134 pound fora grown per- 
son. ‘Two wood or bone afghan knitting needles 
about the size of a common slate pencil- For a 
— person sew the skirt on a yoke abouta 
finger and a-half wide. N. 
oe 
The Egandine 
Bouquet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 


tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual! snow. 3 
Payson’s Ink is the oldest and best. Established 30 
years. Used with any clean pen. uality always uni- 
form. Every stationer keeps it and recommends it. 


| 


avi. 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 


Embroidery, Knitting and Crochet Work, 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 


Macrame and 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS Or BALLS. 


Ladies 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR’S NO, 10 SHOE THREAD. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
Perforated Patterns for Stamping 


MONOGKAMS AND DESIGNS TO ORDER. 
Patterns Sent on Approval. 
NDROUS, 


G. - AL 
265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
x—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
package. d Postal note or Stam 
NERD & ARMSTRONG 8 L 
'0., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Broadway, New York. 


WMTW HL 


VTS FALE 


PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS, 


Newest Designs. Best Workmanship. Lowest Prices. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 designs from 
which to order patterns. Contains full instructions 
in Kensingto:: and Lustra Painting, and how to do 
Stamping. Price of Catalogue, 25cts. We will send it 
for 10 ets. if you mention this publication, Address 
M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 6th St.. Cincinnati, 0. 











Samples beautifully co.ored Kug atterns to in- 
FR trodace. Send 10, for postage and packing, {9 
CIBBS HFG, (9., Chicago, 11, Azeats Wanted. 
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BY A. R. RAMSEY. 





After some skill bas been acquired, by practice, 
in the stitches explained in the first paper of this 
series, the worker is ready to begin the real em- 
proidery stitch, or feather stitch as it is some- 
times called, from its fancied resemblance to the 
arrangement of the feathers in a bird’s plumage. 
[t is so geverally used for flowers and leaves that 
we will suppose a pattern of this kind to ve the 
one to be done. The outline of the petal or leaf 
is first worked in “long and short,’’ the ~~ 
being made close and firm, while the inner side 
of the line is open and jagged; the body of the 
petal is then filled with irregular, easy tying 
stitches, taken like the simple crewel stitch, an 
so managed as to fit and dovetail into the broken, 
jagged, edge of the first line of work. The 
stitches must radiate 
from the flower centre 
or leaf stalk. The work 
should always be begun 


% like all embroidery, by 
Y running a few stitches 
in the space afterwards 

vy to be filled with em- 


broidery; it should be 
finished by running the 
needle lightly along the 
back of the work, bring- 
ing it through to the right side and clipping the 
thread close to the surface, thus avoiding knots 
and loose ends. Only practice can make possible 
this most difficult of «) fancy embroidery, and 
can teach the proper direction of the needie and 
the right length of the stiteb, which must not be 
long to be loose, nor yet so short and tight as to 
draw and pucker. 

Feather stitch is used in crewels and in silk, 
often in both combined. In silk embroidery the 
thread should not be twisted, as this gives a hard, 


ridgy effect; but filoselle should be used, when | 
possible, as the strands are so soft and clinging | 


that the stitches seem to unite into a solid sur- 


ace. 

Crewel is appropriate to all woolen, linen or 
cetton fabrics, but to nothing more costly—linen 
and cotton are preferable to other stuffs. Silk 
can be used ov any material, seeming to glorify 
the meanest by its wealth of color and rich tex- 
ture. Satin, once so great a favorite, has, very 

roperly, lost much of its hold upon popular taste. 

ts shining surface is not artistic for a back- 
ground, and its lights are so cold in tone that it 
is almost impossible to make satin look well in 
small pieces. The soft Chinese silks, which come 
in such exquisite shades, or fine woolens are 
better for almost every purpose, unless the satin 
can hang in folds and masses, as in portieres and 
curtains. 

Where shading is used in working the design, 
this style of embroidery may be carried to the 
point of a fine art, and much the same degree of 
artistic skill employed as in the use of palette 
and brush—indeed when the work was first re- 
vived among us, many 
exhibitions were given 
to show embroidery as 
—— as painting. 

he flowers £0 be 
worked may be a wild 
rose, so placed that the 
petals are lighter at the 
edge than in the centre. 
The lightest shade is 
first used as the outline 
of the petal, then, in 
the broken edge, toward » 
the centre, the next darkest shade is begun, let 
ting the dark stitches fill up the empty spaces of 
the light color, so that no sudden change from 
one to the other is visible; the other shades are 
put in, in the same way, the effect being to pro- 
duce a smooth firm surface where the shades 
blend and merge into each other as in Nature. 

No better rule for this shading can be given 
than the old one: “Use your eyes and look at 
Nature.” And yet it is an open question wheth- 
er an attempt to make, in embroidery, a literal 
copy of Nature is at alla wise move; to really 
copy what we see requires an artist’s knowledge 
and temperament, and to fail in the attempt 
generally means a hideous production. On the 
other hand, a close knowledge of Nature will be 
of great benefit even in the simplest kiuds of em- 
broidery, and without it all our work will lack 
character. One must study with roses to know 
that on almost every one there is at least one 
petal with a dark red spot on its surface or edge, 
to know that the centre is not really yellow, but 
is pale green, with yellow around it. 

Another stitch used for flowers—especially 
small ones—is satin stitch. It is the same we see 
80 often in white embroidery, on linen and cot- 
ton trimming. The needle is brought up ex- 
actly on the outline of the leaf or petal and then 
put down at a point exactly opposite on the other 
edge, thus carrying the thread over the width of 
the petal and making a long stitch from side to 





sarily in its crude state of bright red, yellow or 


ing these colors with black or white, or by ju- 
dicious mixtures with each other. This is but 
the old law of complementary colors: tht is, 
orange being made from red and yellow, requires 
some shade of blue to produce harmonious con- 
trast. Green (blue and yellow) requires red, and 
purple (red and blue) needs yellow. As has been 
already said, these colors are not to be thrown 
together in their crude state, but are to be modi- 
fied in many ways. Red and green may re- 
solve itself into pink and sage greem. Orange 
and blue may be pale terra-cotta and sky color, 
and the yellow aud purple may be cream and 
lavender, or heliotrope and gold. All that is 
needed is the presence even in the smallest quan- 
tity, of the third primary color. There are many 
lovely rooms and bits of decoration made by com- 
bining two coutrasting colors, but beauty of the 
loveliest of two-color decoration is enhanced by 
a touch of the third, though of course the third 
is entirely dominated by the other two. Many 
daring experiments have been tried, some giving 
results so much more lovely than any conformity 
to accepted rules that one is tempted to believe 
that the most perfect harmonies lie close to the 
discords of color—as when Sara Bernhardt de- 
lights our eyes in a pale pinkish lavender robe 
lined with arich red orange! But if examined 
carefully these experiments will be found to be 
always in the line indicated. 

In a room, the effect is generally more pleasing 
if the warm rich color effects are produced by 
articles of different colors, rather than by many 
colors in the one object. The color of a room is 
most influenced by its walls and hangings, and if 
it is decided to let the walls and curtains furnish 
the dominating colors, then furniture or carpets 
or bric a brac must give of thethird. If the 
walls are to be salmon pink, the curtains and fur- 
nyture may be olive green; and on the sofaa 
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pale yellow scarf or cushion may be placed, while 
a wicker chair with a pale blue cushion will add 
harmony to the combinations. 

Blue and green walls are not easily managed, 
but if vq d are an architectural necessity, then 
with the blue a dark golden brown in curtains and 
furniture may be relieved by a crimson chair, a 
Turkish rug, or a deep red lambrequin. The 
green walls call for curtains im some shades of 
red, the bric a brac, carpets and furniture, re- 
peating whichever color is to bé&the ruling one 
for the room. 

Perhaps the hardest object to bring under con- 
trolis the carpet, as the manufacturers do not 
often follow any canon of art in their design. 

In the first place we do not want to reproduce 
—or rather caricature—nature in our carpets, 
and fortunately the gigantic roses and lilies of 
twenty-five years ago, are quite faded out of the 
market. The flowers, if used, should be small, 
entirely conventionalized, and so thoroughly a 
| part of the background, both in color and design, 
| that there is no spotty look, Subdued colors are 
best, andgive more value to the other decorations 
of the house. 

Another difficulty with carpets is the trouble 
we experience in fitting the borders into corners 
and recesses; certainly no one admires the ugly 
spots thus made, and to avoid them many people 
have the carpet and its border made into a mat, 
filling up the recesses and bare spots with pieces 
of the oe amy carpet; the matter is still further 
simplified by staining the floor a dark red or 
brown and laying the mat on this. 

A Persian rug, though very expensive in its 
first cost, is, in the end, a great economy, for 
apart from its beauty, which isa “joy forever,” 
it fits any room when houses are changed, it is 
sure to accord with whatever we have, or may 
get, and, ifof good quality, will last two lifetimes ; 
as however, mnany purses cannot afford the first 
outlay for the treasures, the American imitations 
come next in order of excellence. They are good 
and serviceable and can be foand in soft, rich 
colors. 

In our climate and with our domestic difficul- 
ties, itis sometimes thought that rugs on bare 
floors are not desirable, being cold and requiring 
constant dusting and care, these objections may 
be met by covering the floor with a carpet of 

















side. This is repeated until the 
covered with smooth close stitches. The wor 
looks the same on back and front, thus using a | 
great deal of material. 

In many flowers, the stitches require to be 
made to radiate from the centre, and in leaves 
there is often a mid-rib dividing the two sides; 
the stitch in this case is worked from the rib to 
the edge. Allstems are worked in solid stem- 
stitch; that is, in parallel rows of the single 
crewel stitch; and care should be taken to make 
all the rows begin at the bottom end of the stem, 
working them up to the leaf or flower; this adds 


tal is oy | 


This filling, as it is called, may be of very cheap 
material, if it be sufficiently subdued to escape 
notice; in bedrooms, a bright cheerful matting is 
exceedingly pretty as a background for rugs. 
Kensington art squares, are much cheaper than 
either real or imitation Persian rugs. and are 


much used. The imported squares are heavier | 


and closer than those made here, and are usually 
in better colors, but both grades look well and 
wear well. They come in all sizes and propor- 


large cities. 


blue, but in the shades which result froin soften- | 


solid, dark color, over which the mats are laid. | 


| tatoes, brin 
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| Brussels and such carpets, makes them too stiff 
aud harsh for the purpose. 

Fur rugs may be had at reasonable prices and 
sometimes are in lovely shades. The skin of the 
Chinese goat is among the cheaper furs, and its 
soft white, shading into black, often gives just 
the touch of these colors needed in aroom. 

Pretty rugs to be made by hand are sliown at 
Wanamaker’s fancy-work counter. Being im- 
ported from Germany they are expensive, ten 
dollars being asked for a rug three feet by four. 
The toundation is a strong material like very 
coarse canvas. On it is stamped a design, in the 
colors with which it is to be worked out, and one 
corner of it is worked as a guide. The material 
comes with it in the form of worsteds of the re- 
quired lengths andcolors. Three of these lengths 
are taken and doubled, the double end passed 
down through one mesh and drawn up through 
the next by means of a crochet hook, (which 
comes with the mat) the loose ends are then 
passed through this loop, which is drawn tight 
and firm over them till the euds stand up like the 
pile of avery thick velvet carpet. In this way 
the pattern is worked out, the ends are trimmed 
even and the rug lined. This work is imported 
not only in rugs but in covers for chairs, stools 
and foot-rests. 

A lambrequin lately made for a wealthy bride, 
gives a chance to apply the stitches taught in 
this article in a way which will make much show 
in proportion to the labor expended. The lam- 
brequin was composed of alternate squares of 
dull, red Chinese silk and of the lace known as 
antique guij ure; sometimes called “tart guipure.”’ 
These squares were each five inches square, and 
ou the silk ones was worked the design here an- 
nexed; and each square of the lace was different 
from every other. After they were put together 
they were bordered top and bottom by a band of 
the silk; the lower band being three iuches deep, 
the upper one two inches. On the lower border 
was worked the design given below. In both 
panels and border the flowers were worked in 
pale pink filoselle, shading to deep color in the 
centre; the hearts were golden, as were also the 
heads of the stamens, Toathetes but these last 
were a darker, richer gold; the leaves, and calyx 
ot the buds were worked in satin stitch, using 
shades of delicate blue-green like the tolor of 
leaves in a clove pink; the tendrils were golden 
brown, and thgstems all adark green, After the 
work is finished the lambrequin is lined with 
cream colored silesia and fastened to the mantel- 
board (previously covered with redsilk) by means 
of nails, with faney brass heads, tacked at equal 
distances apart through the upper band of silk. 
The bottom edge was then finished by a narrow 
lace like that in the squares. 

This lambrequin might be copied in less costly 
material, using woolen setine in place of silk, or 
even by putting in grey linen squares worked in 
crewel, but retaining the border of silk or of wool 
for the sake of the color. 
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HOUSEWORK, 








How very easy to perform the necessary work 
of a household. It may be accomplished with 
never aspeck to mar the “snowy wrapper” if we 
may believe what certain maiden lady writers 
have written, when, ah they have never seena 
kitchen! Lam tired out, and more-over I amin- 
diguant! The idea of doing housework in a ‘snowy 
wrapper ;”’ oh! ye weavers of bright and alluring, 
but impossible aud impractiable theories. ‘Story 
writers:”’ it is my intention to deliberately im- 
pale ho upon the point of my goose quill pen, 
and demand that you make unto me full restitu- 
tion for the damages sustained by my feelings, 
aud also my finances in my futile endeavors to 
aay nes pene ae aforesaid alluring theories. 

A good story I dearly love to read. ‘The woman 
who does not, is as devoid of bright hopes and 
sweet fancies as a dried tomato vine. But oh! 
those heavenly, matchless women, orI should 
say heroines, who meet great reverses of fortune 
with such a sweet simile, and retire toa small 
house, where with several small children they do 
their housework, and al ways come to the morn- 
ing meal in pretty white wrappers, with 
rosebuds in their curls, and always a “‘sinile for 
James.”’ Now that we have reverses of fortune 
is true, and as to the smile [ do not object to 
that: the small olive branches, and also the louse- 
work are more than probable; what I do object to 
and boldly protest against is the white wrapper 
with the ribbon and rosebud accompaniments. 
Now | do not wish it to be thoughtthat my anger 
isaimed at any of the talented coutributers to 
the “LAaprIEes Home JOURNAL.” It is not to be 
thought that [am going to lay a train of powder 
| under the delightful and fascinating productions 
| that the editor is at so much pains and expense 
| to procure, then say please will she touch it off, 
|and blow them all up? For everybody (that is 
| anybody) reads it, and to my mind it is a moral 
certainty that some of the disturbers of my hap- 
piness those story writers who keep the heroines 
in the same identical “white wrapper,’? who are 
|often going the rounds of this paper, or that 
| magazine, may see this and get the beuefit of the 
| saine | 

But ob, direful thought, I think I behold a vast 
army of story writers bearing down upon me in 
battle array, and backed by the duped editors 
themselves; for this little cottage home with 
white muslin trimmings is avastly popular delu- 
sion, judging from the quantity of it one sees in 
print; but l never run, and am ready to battle 
with my pen, for my theories; [am ahousekeep- 
er of ten years experience and 1 know whereof I 
do affirm. I didn’t object to beginning in alittle 
house, with four rooms—and doing my own work, 
it was so arid like the heroines of the stories 
youknow. And IT assure youmy wardrobe was 
supplied with the prescribed wrapper, and also 
daluty white aprons with the cutest little pockets, 
| made and trimmed after the directions given by 
| the aforesaid old maid writers. But now they 
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bed-room, simply because facts and fiction de- 
clined to agree. Oh! how very hard I tried to 
| keep house, as my story books had taught me 
but [found ILeould not sweep the kitchen, an 
make the fires and run down to the cellar for po- 


ihe ingloriously banished to a small trunk in my 
| 


pretty aprons to acloudy appearance. And then 


waterfrom the cistern, and run to | 
| the garden for vegetables, without reducing those | 


for cornbread, beefsteak, and hot coffee, and as 
for the butter, fresh and golden, alas! what mar- 
ket affords such? for often the best we can get 
possesses a flavor highly suggestive of old cheese; 
and what if we can’t get milk or cream for love or 
money, and the wood provided to cook with is 
geen andthe oven won’t het at the bottom? 
Now for these other slight and insufficient reasons 
the muffins refuse to be light andsweet, how does 
that maiden writer manage it then? I notice there 
is one thing those lady writers always omit, that 
is who does the washing and ironing of that pret- 
ty little home, where white aprons and snowy 
wrappers prevale? Well the silent tear will start 
when memory brings wash day before me, of my 
early married life. J did mine/ 

Dear reader, see the change I have made from 
fiction to fact! Behold me in my little brick 
kitchen attired in a dark print dress, my hair 
combed plainly behind my ears, and a paper col- 
lar on; but, dear reader, I have my breakfast on 
time. NINA. 
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THE FOE OF QUACKS AND FRAUDS, 
An Editor With Plenty of Nerve Who Con- 
stantly Gets More by a New Meth« d. 
Amid luxurious surroundings, Z. Lum Smith, 
editor and prepsstes of The Philadelphia Public 
Herald, sat in his office, No. 706 Chestnut street, 

when the reporter of a city journal called. 

“You know something of the practical effects 
of Compound Oxygen treatment, do you not, Mr. 
Smith?” was asked. 

“IT have been taking it regularly, for several 
months, and have been greatly bencfitted by its 
use,’’ replied Mr. Smith. 

“Did you take it for any specific malady, or as 
a general invigorator?” 

“IT had been worn out with over-werk, and forty 
odd vexations, and costly, but successful, legal 
contests with fraud perpetrators. Insomuia, or 
sleeplessness, attacked me. My brain refused to 
rest. To produce sleep I contracted the abom- 
inable habit of taking chloroform. Of course I 
could not continue that remedy long. All or- 
dinary medicines failed, and I was in a most de- 
as le condition of health. Hearing of Drs. 

tarkey and Palen’s Compound Oxygen, I hast- 
ened to try it. I knew it could not possibly harm 
me, because Oxygen is the life-giving principle 
of the earth’s atmosphere, and I soon discovered 
that the Compound Oxygen, in which ozone is de- 
veloped by Dr, Starkey’s system of magnetization, 
built me up a mad and restored tome the night’s 
rest I so greatly needed.”’ 

“How often do you take it?” 

“Every day, if possible, I stop on my way to 
dinner, at Drs. Starkey and Palen’s, 1529 Arch St., 
and inhale the Compound Oxygen. It bus an 
excellent effect on the digestion, How do I ex- 
plain that? I don’t; Ionly state a fact. Prob- 
ably the blood is rapidly — by this aeration, 
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and as the blood is the life-current in the human 
body, the whole man _ is strengthened. 
You doubtless noticed what Canon 


Farrar said about Oxygen as a curative agent 
when he made his recent address at the Jolin 
Hopkins University? He deelared that its prae- 
tical application to the relief of suffering was the 
greatest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
The success of Drs, Starkey and Palen’s Com- 
pound Oxygen is very largely due to the scien- 
tific nethods employed in its manufacture. The 
process by which the ozone is developed is one of 
the most intricate and beautiful imaginable. Its 
effects upon me have been remarkable, and it is 
with a grateful seuse of its benefits that I com- 
mend it as I do,” 

For full information about Compound Oxygen 
and what it has done for others, address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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tions, and can be found in all carpet stores in our | . . = | 
| the doctor would get in quite a stateof mind wait- 


In a household where many old carpets have | ing for his meal while | was curling my bair, and 
collected they can be turned into pretty mats, by | pinningon the much talked of blue ribbon, and 
then wandering in the dewy garden eulling sweet | 


cutting them into fine strips, (the finer the bet-| 

ter,) paw ne these ee gh sending them | flowers to deck the table. In the ideal establish- 

to the weaver to be woven as rag carpets are | ment of the stories,we know by heart what the 

made. A surprising quantity of strips is needed bill of fare is—a pretty round table with spotless 
| linen on which is set hot muffins, golden butter 


to make even a small mat—one can hardly have 
too much; the cutting must be done with the | anda glass stand of honey—and the notto be for- 


elvedge, and it is anything but easy work. The | otten “‘strawberries.”’ All thisis well enough— 
ouly pa he outtabha ter tee we de ms weer ut just suppose the husband is not fond of the 


| prescribed meal, and being an unromantic sordid | 
three-ply ingrains, for the linen back to velvets,! reature—expresses a very decided preference 


to the neat firm look of the embroidery. 

Of course color is one of the most important 
elements in this work, and fortunately there are 
some principles to be considered, although there 
are no rules which one may follow blindly. Ar- 
tists consider the Alhambra of Spain to be a 
model of color, but they are not well agreed as 
to how its jewel-like effect is produced. 

h r. Owen Jones thinks, that in bis study of it, 

@ has discovered the law that no mixture or 
combination of color is entirely pleasing unless 
each of the primary colors is present; not neces- 
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If we could only forget what we would forget, 
if we could remember only what we would re- 
member, what a delightful picture gallery, what 
a store-house of sweet sounds, of pleasant words, 
of loving tones, would memory be. 
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Now is the time to plan oamne pease’ evening 
entertainments or amusements for the little ones, 
against the time when the evenings shut in early 
and the windows must be closed, and tlie children 
deprived of their ‘‘after supper run” are restless 
and seeking other amusements 


> 





Mothers, be very careful of the little ones now. 
This is the month to begin with wraps morning 


and evening. Don’t let them be out, either too | 


early in the morning, on an empty stomach, nor 
too late at night, lest you allow them to store 
seeds of fevers or slow malarial tendencies. If 
they must be out early, be careful that they have 
a good breakfast first. The system is far more 
prone tocontract sporadic diseases in the early 
morning if the stomach be empty. 





The time for that dreaded ordeal, ‘Fall house- 
Joona,” is close at hand, sisters. Before you 
begin this year, reflect a little, and seeif by some 
new management you cannot make it a little 
easier all round. 

No wonder men hate house-cleaning so much 
when 60 many women goat it in such a back- 
handed way. Who wouldn’t be ‘‘mad’’ when he 
skins his leg five nights in succession over the 
washing tub full of unnecessaries, set out in the 
front hall till the housekeeper ‘‘comes to the 
parlor” in her perigrivatines, the family mean- 
while eating in the kitchen, because the dining- 
room is all torn up, and sleeping on a sofa be- 
cause the beds are taken down. This sounds ex- 
aggerated, but it isn’t. 

n’t try to ore? through in a week, keeping 
the house and family in a turmiol till you are 
done. Take it easily, and above all, do have one 
comfortable room to sit in, all the time. It will 
preserve your temper, your back and peace in the 
general houselold. 


We have spoken in past issues of the many at- 
tractions the JOURNAL will have to offer to the 
wives and mothers of the community, but we 
want now to say a word to them in regard to our 
advertisements, One of the great features of 
the JOURNAL is, and always has been, our clear, 
clean advertising sheet. Any man, woman or 
child who picks upour paper, cannot help finding 
among the advertisements something that is 
needed, or, at least, desired. Send ior it, we 
assure'you it will be as itis represented. It it 
should prove different or unsatisfactory, rest as- 
sured we will do our best to see the matter 
rights. This has always been our policy and 
will be so tothe end. Other Publishers say to us 
‘“‘How can you afford to refuse such or such a 
firm?’ ‘Afford! Why we can’t afford to take 
them. We are too well known as reliable in our 
advertisements to take one about which there is 
ashade of doubt. Wecan’t afford to lose the 
confidence of our list of subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we have lost thousands of dollars 
worth of advertising rather than run any risk of 
such a thing. 

No, we can’t ajford to take any but reliable ad- 
vertisements, nor do we mean to do so. So if 

ou think you are defrauded in any way Sisters, 

y depending on our columns, let us know at 
once, and if the matter cannot be righted we will 
refund your money. 





We must persist and persist in placing before 
our subscribers some of the evidence that keeps 
coming in with every mail. We will only give 
three iustances this month. 

‘I was delighted to receive your letters yester- 
day, three iv number, the last dated June 28th.” 
Evidently all had been lying here for some time. 
“Surely our postal officers are very careless,” 
writes a subscriber from Wisconsin. This lady 
we have vainly tried to reach by mail since May. 


‘Please send me another June number,” writes 
|another. “I know you sent it, for 1 found the 
lempty wrapper on the open country road.” 
| Evidently some one had taken it out of the 
| office ; Sertanetaly, the wrepper was found, or 
perhaps we would have rested under the imputa- 
tion of carelessness. 

One more instance :— 

“Perhaps if you would address our JOURNAL 
to the Post Office,” writes a third (from Kansas 
| this time). “Il would have more chance of getting 

it, as I believe the mail carriers bave an aversion 
to carrying papers of any sort, and fail to deliver 
\them. I can quite understand you sending itoff 
all right, and the fault being here, as there are 
complaint from every one ou the same ee 
These cries come from all over the United 
States. If only the proper authorities could hear, 
| or hearing, would heed ; but the case seems hope- 
| less, so far. , 
| 
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| “More women,” says a physician in a neighbor- 
| ing state, ‘‘catch cold by changing {rom a collar 
With a ‘cape’ to a ruche or ruffle, or capeless col- 
lar, than you have any_idea of. I have 
h@d many cases of violeut colds, resulting seri- 
ously, which could be directly traced to this 
'eause. The neck is one of the most sensitive 
| portions of the human body; hence it needs par- 
ticular atteution.”’ 


- 
> 





The Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL not only issues a 
larger number of copies than any other periodi- 
| cal in the world, but mails them all to paid sub- 
| seribers. No free sample copy editions are used 
| to swell its circulation; but every copy is paid 
| for at the full —e price; no premiums 
or gifts being offered for single subscriptions. 
The edition is now full half a million (500,000 
copies each issue, requiring about $6,000 wort 
of white paper, and the services of five presses 
tev hours a day, for an entiremonth. The mail- 
ing department alone employs about 65 persons, 
and about 2000 yearly subscriptions were received 
daily the latter part of Aug. and the first of Sept., 
a Fam steadily as the season advances to- 
ward the holidays. 
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THE NEXT THING. 





If we would analyze the methofs by which 
the successful ones in the race of life have 
achieved their end, we will find that it was by 
their ability to seize ou “the next thing.’’ “Some 
are born to greatness, some achieve greatness 
| and some have greatness thrust upon,’’ says the 
| sage, but those few who are born to greatness, or 
| those who have greatuess thrust upon them, are 
nothing to those who “‘achieve greatness’’ by do- 
ing “the next thing.”’ 

‘o every one is not given the power to see just 
what is the next thing, but to such as it is 
given, is assured of success. Others have the 
gift but from modesty or indolence (as often one 
as the other) they hesitate, and ‘the who hesitates 
is lost.”’ . 

There is nothing so likely to produce success as 
a definite settled purpose; nothing so likely to 
assure a mediocrity of achievement as a daily per- 
formance of tixed duties with a vague hope that 
“something will turn up.’ 

Life is too short for mere waiting, unless wait- 
ing be inevitable. Let him who waits, watch al- 
so that re straw which floats in his direction 
may be seized to best advantage. It is not once 
in a thousand times that one leaps to success. 
One arrives there only after having, with toil 
| and pain and weariness, taken in hand from time 

to time as opportunity presents itself, ‘‘the next 
thing.” 








ADVICE, 





Advice and counsel are generally regarded as 
inter-changeable terms, but there really seems to 
be a difference which, though slight, is decided. 
| Counsel is never given unasked,—advice may be 
given in the most unprovoked manner. Counsel is 
a “‘reasoning together’’—advice is the individual 
opinion of the advisers. 
Children who have no parents to advise them, 
are regarded as very badly off, as indeed they 
are, but would not all such as need advice be bet- 
ter for counsel instead? To offer advice is to say 
| how one would act upon some particular occasion 
| brought to note, under the stress of some pecu- 
| liar cireumstances, but would it not be better for 
the future of that child, that counsel should be 
taken together,—the circumstances, incentives 
and general aspect of the situation be closely 

| inspected as far as possible, and counsel given as 
the proper thing todo in all such cases, rather 
than as to what the adviser would do under these 
particular circumstances? 

Further too, it less advice and more example 
were given toour children, both their lives and 
ours would not be one-half so hard. 

Listen tothe mother speak of her child, ‘‘so 
| cross that nothing can be done with her,” and 
|note the fretful, whiny, peevish .cross tone in 
| which she herself relates the circumstances. 
| Mark the father who reproves his son for 
| speaking disrespectfully to his mother, and theu 
| note the tone that same father employs towards 
| that same mother when things are not right. 
| No, clearly, what the world is waiting for, the 

only thing that will come any where near per- 
fecting areform of the world in general, is for 
the parents to be and do that which they advise 
their children to do and be. 

If parents speak of their children as quarrel- 
some among themselves, you have only to note 
the manner in which those same parents speak to 
each other, to find the cause of the fault. 

When a parent perceives a new fault cropping 
out in their child, it is his or her first duty to see 
whether that child is not reproducing its elders, 
and if so, wisely say nothing, lest the child’s at- 
tention be attracted tothe parent’s fault,and it is 
thus enabled to draw its own condemnatory con- 
clusion. 

Rather let the fault be corrected in the parent 
and it will gradually disappear in the child. 


- 
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POSTAGE TO CITY SUBSCRIBERS: 





A discrimination in the rates of postage to city 
subscribers is made between weekly and monthly 
periodicals, to the great disadvantage of the latter; 
for, while the weeklies can be mailed to city sub. 
scribers for one cent per pound, monthlies can 


cent for each two ounces, except where the sub- 
scribers go to the post-office for their mail. And, 
a8 the JOURNAL in its present form weighs over 
two ounces, we are, therefore, obliged to ask 
Philadelphia subscribers twenty-four cents extra 
or postage, unless the paper is addressed at the 
post-office to be called for, or to any P. O. box. 





not be mailed to city subscribers for less than one | th 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





F. A., Crete, Pa.:—‘‘Col. Boyd’s Ward’s’’ is 
out of print. 


Mus. Mitton Neysaxt:—You should be able 


to purchase Soft Solder at most any hardware 
store. 


Mus. E. G. Fuint, Evstnore, CaL:—‘‘Brook’s 


machine Cotton” is manufactured at 19 ‘Thomas 
8t.,N. Y 


Mus. WM. CoverDALe, Geneseo, N. Y.—You 
cau probably get a folding clothes reel from 
John Wavamaker, Philadel pbia. 


E. W. Srowz, Westrizip, N. Y.:—The froth 
in Vienua Coffee is obtained by whipping the 
cream. Oo this pour the scalding coffee and the 
foam will stand lor some time. 


WE received many requests for the real names 
and address of some of our contributors who use 
a Nom de Plune. This we never do But in most 
cases forward a letter to the person, so that he 
or she may act upon the question at discretion. 


Mus. W. H. Swirt, St. Maky’s, On10:—Hayv- 
ing dune all this for your cavary birds, your best 
plan would be to apply vo a bird fancier iu regard 
to the lice that infest them. 


Dear Lapies Home JournaL:—I saw the re- 
quest in the iast JouRNAL that “A New Sub- 
seriber would like to know how to wash a rattan 
baby carriage. 

I will tell ber what I did with mine instead of 
washing it. J made the Mahogany Varnish (see 
Diamond Dye Almanac for 1887), and applied to 
the rattan part only, then varnished the wheels, 
ete., but if very much soiled paint them a very 
light yellow or cream, then varnish with coac 
varnish. F. A. W. 


A.ice:—Can make hard soap that will nét 
injure the hands by using Babbitt’s Concecrated 
Potash, following directions on can, excepting 
she must add one-half lb of borax dissolved in 
the water with the potash. Do not use it in less 
than a mouth, the older the better. Myrrve. 


CaN -y one tell me where I can get dissected 
or sliced Bible Pictures. Is there any place in 
Boston where I can get them? 

{caught a ‘Buffalo Bug” the other day and 
experimented on him. Da matian powder and 
Camphor had no eZect on him, but one drop of 
Kerosene oil dropped in the glass (not on him) 
stopped his capers forever. I used it all around 
the edges and in the cracks of of the matting 
where they were, and closed the room fora day 
or two, then opened the windows by day, and 
closed them atnight. Nosign of any bugs, and 
odor all gone. Mus. N. W. Cuark. 


SusQquEHANNA, Aug. 7th, 87. 
Curtis PuBLIsuinG Co.—The organ you or- 
dered seut to me is received, and it is just as you 
represented it to be; I am very much pleased 
with it. I alsoreceived the warrantee last even- 
ing; I have more subscribers to send to you be- 
fore long. Yours, 
FLonA COLLIER. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Some time since [ promised 
to describe my “Bread Raising Box,” and as you 
suggest that such a description is desired, I will 
give it, though I suppose it will be more accept- 
able, because nraere useful, to your Southern 
reade:s, who like warm, light bread for breakfast. 
The beauty of the ‘‘Raiser’’ is that it requires no 
other care than to start it right and let it do its 
own work. 

It consists of a box with sides and bottom 
double and well packed with fine sawdust, an air- 
tight rpon Nw and asheet iron tray to hold a 
heated brick bat.’? The box should be 18x18x20 
inches outside, 15x15x18 inches. The tray should 
be, say, 5x5x4 inches, so as to keep the bucket 
bottom off the heated brick. Warm the brick 
80 us to be just too hot to hold your hand on it. 
Warm it slowly and thoroughly (for there lies 
the secret) and putitin the tray at the bottom 
of the box, put the bread in a tin bucket and set 
it ou the tray, shut down the top tight and let it 
alone (or still better at bed time punch down the 
dough and break the first rise) and in the morn- 
ing the bread will be btautifully light, aud ready 
for the baking open 

The box, neatly painted outside,is not unsightly 
in the beuroom. I have used mine for twelve 
years aud regard it as invaluable. 

Mrs. L. B. JOHNSTON. 


July 25th, 87. 

Dear Epitor:—I have kept still and listened 
and listened for so long (which is perfectly natu- 
ral for me), that I must write now and tell you 
how very much I enjoyed reading the JouRNAL. 
I find it a great deal of company for me, as I am 
just beginning to keep house, and it wou:d be 
quite lonesome for me some days, after my work 
is done, were it not forthe JouRNAL. I enjoyed 
the “‘Artistic Needle-work Department,” and find 
lots of useful information in the “Brush Studies.” 
After ee the letter from Prudence Parsons 
in the April issue, 1 wanted to jump up and shake 
hands with her on her views of the subject, and 
how 1 wanted to congratulate Claire Alix for 
speaking for herself. She spoke for me as well. 
I have always since married, worked, not because 
I would “‘to turn my wages into fine raiments 
and showy adornments,’’ but because I feel it my 
duty, as Claire Alix remarked, ‘‘to pluckily put 
my shoulder to the wheel and help my husband 
to turn it,’”? and I cannot see surely that he is 
rendered contemptible, or that the spark of 
manliness is extinguished within him by my 
having done so. Rather the reverse [ should say, 
and as for girls staying at home to be ‘‘Father’s 
Comfort,” 1 would remark that it takes lots of 
money in this world to depend on father for the 
sake of being a comfort. 

Those with wealth in abundance know little of 
the struggles in this world for existence, and to 
such the article on ‘“‘Women and Work,’’ Ly 
Mary E. Cardwill, gb ne suited. oo 


ruly yours : 
"Mrs. C. 8. D., 


RavENNA, July 21st, 87. 

Epitor JournaL:—I have been thinking for 
some time of writing to you, and telling how 
very much pleased I am with theJourNAL. Lam 
a vew subscriber, but as the years rol! on, shall 
become an old one, for I mean never to be with- 
outit aga. The chat of the Sisters is very in- 
teresting, and I always feel that 1 must talk with 


GARDINER, ME. 


em. 

I want to tell Addie not to give her baby boy 
too many new playthings. He will be more con- 
tented if he is taught to play with the old ones, 
which can easily be done if he is not left with 
them too long at one time. 

I should like to shake hands with ‘Harry’s 


Wife’ and tell her “that is just the way I did.” — 





She has such pleasant words for us old ladies that 
we shall like to hear from her often. 
Alice can make her old walnut furniture look 
quite like new by using black varnish plentifully 
iluted with kerosene. Can any of the sisters 
tell me how to prevent black ants from petting 
into my pantry. -L. 


Ep. L. H. J.:—I would like my many sisters 
of the L. H. J. to know bow much may be ac- 
complished by two of the Florence Lamp stoves, 
placed side by side. I have done the work for 
three in family by them. Over the two I can set 
a large dinner boiler and use it for boiling vege- 
tables, it boiling much quicker than by one alone 
with a less quantity of water. A fry-dish or 
griddle can be heated, all sides alike. This Sum- 
mer | have made many berry cakes over them. 
Oue stove aloue leaves a surface around the 
edge not browned. The oven bakes =e charm. 


Miss Rosg, Lyons Kas.:—To clean your jer” 
sey, wash it firstin warm soap suds, in order to 
remove any grease that there may be about it. 
Wash caretully after this in soap and water, and 
lay out to dry without rinsing or wringing. This 
will make it look like new. 


Dear Epitor:—The Home Journat is so 
valuable to me that I can not think of losing one 
number. As I am a young housekeeper, the 
Practical Housekeeper column is of particular 
interest tome. Many a delicious dinner I have 
prepared pag wtniin | its simple and explicit di- 
rections. My husband compliments me on my 
success, and says that he bad no idea that I was 
such a good cook; neither didI. But I keep my 
own council and mentally thank Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. I have showed your valuable pa- 
per to many of my friends, aa several have sig- 
nified their intention of subscribing for it. 


Yours sapere 
Los ANGELES, CAL. Mrs. F. E. Y. 


Damascus, Or., 7, 23, 87. 

Dear Epiror:—In reply to **A Country Girl’s” 
question, I would say; select those with good, 
strong stems so they will bear the weight. ‘Those 
of a fine hair-like appearance are most beautiful, 
I think, but they must not be loaded too heavy 
with alum or they will be likely to droop too 
much. Any grasses that will make a pretty 
winter bouquet, will do nicely. I always gather 
the top or seed head only, and tie in bunches till 
perfectly dry. Anything of the appearance of 
Orchard grass is nicer than Timothy or the like. 
Many kinds arranged together are much more 
beautiful than a few; so get a tew of all. In 
Kansas the country girls all know what Tickle 
grass is, and if you do, gather a good supply for 
a border and it will add very materially to the 
effect. These should be gathered before fully 
unfolded. Ihave never tried to crystallize any 
flowers, except what we call everlasting, such as 
Bachelor buttons, that will dry yery firm, and 
will not fall to pieces. Remember if you wait 
too long to get your bouquet of grasses,the seeds 
will ripen after you get them, and will fall off in 
handling, and the grasses will be of a faded 
color. 

Ob, yes! 1 must tell dear ‘*Thorny Poppy” that 
I have a little two-year old that is following in 
the very footsteps of her five-year old. 

I wish to thank ‘*Veima Caldwell Milville’”’ for 
the article entitled, ‘‘An Appeal.’’ It contains 
my own sentiments exactly, but t could not have 
written it so forcibly. OESA M. M. HepGe. 


Ep. L. H. J.:—My stand of houseplants seem- 
ing to be drooping !ast Winter, I took of the 
sediment left after the first straining of meat 
jelly, three or four teaspoonfuls, and mixed in 
the earth around roots. The effect was almost 
magical. My Calla, English and Scotch Ivies, 
Oxallis, ete., have made wonderful growth. 

Driving some miles from home one day last 
summer, we passed between low lines of hills, 
seemingly composed of nothing but hot, dry 
sand, and it wasa source of wonder how the 
huge pine trees obtained sustenance. Yet, all 
over this same hot, dry sand, were myriads of the 
loveliest flowers Lever saw. Each shining, trans- 
juceut cup standing on a short stem, the colors 
ranging trom white to deep red rose, they resem- 
bled miniture pond lilies, save that not a trace 
of green leaf was tobe found. We took up a 
number of them, put them in bed of sand and 
soil, and this summer we had even richer, larger 
blossoms. 1 savedsume seed, but during a re- 
ceut illness, a mousie lunched on them. 

I smile in grim sympathy for the lady who sat 
down and cried over prospective ‘‘round corners’? 
for thestyle of vee S| which obtains in 
these Western wilds would probably shock our 
sisters who guide domestic machinery nearer cen- 
tres of civilization. But V. C. M. in her ‘tappeal,” 
rather startles the sisters out here. Of course, 
every right thinking wife and mother agrees 
with her in wishing to teach the little ones to a 
thoughtful, humane, and consistent in their 
treatment of all persons and animals. But the 
idea of asane woman asking God to forgive her 
for killing a fly, is rather farletched, and borders 
on downright irreverence. C. M. must be 
made of somewhat finer clay than we common 
mortals; a little “too fine and good for human 
natures daily food.”? She ought to come out and 
live on the frontier awhile; she would soon be 
cured of such ultra-sentimentalism. I think I 
am humane as most women. Every animai on the 
place, from the canary bird to the cow, is fat and 
sleek. The cat and dog run to, not from us. But 
there are seasons when gnats, flies and mosqui- 
toes are so thick it requires not only screens, but 
the utmost patience and vigilance to make life 
endurable. I confess to solid satisfaction in ex- 
terminating as many of the pests as possible, 
irrespective of this wonderful mechanism as com- 
par d to the comfort and well-being of still 
more wonderfulhuman beings in my care. 

I should like to hear if avy one tried that re- 
cipe for light bread that was scattered along in 
a story in the number for July, 1886. I reduced 
it to lorm, added a trifle, and we have used it 
ever since, and for lightness, sweetness and de- 
licious “nutty” flavors, it can not be excelled. 

We tried faithfully for several weeks, the 
‘kerosene’ method of washing, but gladly re- 
turned to our old way, as being easier and more 
satisfactory. . Babbit’s soap and ‘1776’ tga 
can’t be excelled if one knows how to use them. 

How I envy “Thorny Poppy,” her bright, a. 
ful little Nellie. She is a treasure any one might 
be thankful to have. Tell ‘“Jack’s Wife” to 
cuddle and rock her baby as long as possible; 1 
wish there were more like her that children 
might rise up aud call them blessed. 

on’t “Claire Alix” write again? I want the 

promised sequel to her letter. I, too, have been 

self-supporting, and feel no loss of dignity, or 

want of home comfort in so oom > 
RS. 


Os. JACOBS. 
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(For the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.| 
COTTAGE DINNERS. 





OCTOBER. 





BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 





Strict observance of the minutie of neatness 
is necessary for comfort at the table. There 
should be no condoning of untidiness in any 
form, least of all when it appears in its most 
repulsive aspect,—dirt. Yet the neglect of the 
little things that make up the attractiveness of 
the table is painfully common, and the mistress 
of the home will need to be constantly on the 
watch to prevent carelessness. 

At a pleasant Summer resort on the sea-coast, 
the guests of a certain family boarding house 
were afflicted by a lack of neatness in many of 
the most essential points. The food was good, 
plentiful and weil cooked, but the plates on 
which it was served were smeared and never 
shiningly clean, while the tablecloth was wora 
until the bill of fare for several days could be 
ascertained by the stains the different varieties 
had left upon the napery. The tea and coffee 
were strong and good, but the cups that 
held them were soiled and sticky 
to the touch. The individual butter 

lates came on the table greasy, the clean (?) 

orks were not unlikely to bear traces of egg or 
gravy between the tines, and there was a pieas- 
ing uncertainty at each meal whether one had 
the napkin she had used at the preceeding repast 
or one that had done service for some one else. 

Even in those homes where no such gross un- 
tidiness as this would be tulcrated, miuor matters 
must not be overlooked. When the tablecloth is 
disfigured by a spot at a single place, this should 
be concealed by a clean napkin smoothly laid 
over the unluc y blemish. The knives should 
never be allowed to appear until all marks of 
acid, ete., have been polished from them. The 
silver should be bright and the china and glass 
free aot only from visible dirt but from the 
slight roughness to the touch that indicates 
either want of tata gree in the wiping or 
imperfect cleanliness of the towel. The salt cel- 
lars should either be emptied and refilled after 
every meal, or the top of each be pressed down, 
specks removed and more salt put in to take the 
place of that removed at the last using. There 
isan unpleasant suggestion in a salt cellar only 
two-thirds full and bearing the unmistakable im- 
print of a greasy knife, or worse still, crumbs or 
bits of other food. 

A custom pursued in some households is that 
— on the individual salt cellars empty 
and passing around a larger one full of salt and 
furnished with a salt spoon. Each person is 
thus enabled to help himself to what he will need 
for his own wants. The small quantity of salt 
left in the little cellars may then be thrown away 
after each repast. 

That the people who gather about the board 
should be scrupulously neat in their personal 
appearance, should, one would think, go without 
saying. Still there are families where the father 
and sons sit down to dinner in their shirt sleeves 
and with unwashed hands, and the mother and 
daughters come to breakfast without collars, and 
hair in curl papers or crimping pins. It is bad 
enough in men, but unpardonable inthe women. 
To them it falls to uphold the standardof neatness 
in the home and they fail when they appear in a 
state that is only permissible in a dressing room. 
What can be more de-appetizing for a man than 
to seat hi.nself at the breakfast table opposite a 
row of poy | curl papers or horn-like crimpers, 
If bangs or frizzes are absolutely indispensable, 
let the hair be released from its bonds before each 
meal and put up again afterwards, The time 
consuined would be nothing in comparison with 
the agreeable results achieved by the little added 
trouble. Most women would exclaim at the 
idea of eating their breakfasts in nightcaps, and 

et this coiffure would be quite as attractive and 
ar neater than the unkempt papered method of 
dressing the hair that is disgracefully prevalent. 


SUNDAY. 
Coddled Chickens. 

Rice Croquettes. Boiled Potatoes. 
Charlotte Russe. Cold Slaw. 
CoppLep CHICKEN. 

Choose young, tender chickens, suitabie for 
broiling. Split them down the back and lay 
them in a dripping pan. Dash a cupful of boiling 
water on them, turn a pan over them and roast 
in the oven for half an hour. At the end of this 
time rub them over with butter, recover them 
for ten minutes, and baste again with the gravy 
inthe pan. Rub them with butter once more in 
about five minutes and then baste frequently with 
the pan gravy, keeping the fowls closely covered 
between times. Try them with a fork to see if 
they are tender. When done they should be a 
uniform, delicate brown, Dish and keep hot 
while boiling up the gravy, thickening it with | 
a little browned flour, and seasoning it with 
minced parsley, salt and pepper. Pour half a| 
Cupful over the chickens aud serve the rest in a 
gravy boat. 

1LED Porta tors :—See previous directions. 
Rice CroQuEtres. 

Two cups boiled rice. 

Iwo eggs. 

One teaspoonful sugar. 

Half teaspoonful salt. 

Meiger the size of a walnut. 
me '€ butter anc work this, the e well 
beaten and the salt and sugar into the cold’ rice. 

bape with the hands into croquettes, roll in 
— and fry in lard or nice dripping. Be care- 
not to make the mixture stiff. Drain the 

roquettesin a hot colander and serve them laid 








on & white napkin on a dish. 


COLD SLAW. 

One egg—the yolk only. 

One teaspoonful butter. 

Two teaspoonfuls sugar. 

Oue teaspoonful flour. 

One cup mild vinegar. If it is very sharp 
dilute it with water. Salt and pepper to taste. 
Heat the vinegar to boiling, add to it the sugar, 
salt and pepper, and the butter rubbed smooth 
with the flour. Stir until it begins to thicken, 
put in the well beaten yolk of the egg, boil up 
once and remoye from the fire. Have ready in a 
dish the heart of a nice white cabbage, shredded 
fine with asharp knife. Pour the hot dressing 
over this, mixing it in well with a fork and set 
aside to become perfectly cold before sending it 
to table. 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 


One quart whipped cream. 

Half box Coxe’s gelatine. 

Four eggs. 

Two cups milk. 

Two cups sugar. 

Two teaspoonfuls vanilla. 

Two dozen penny sponge cakes. 

Heat the milk to bouing with the sugar in a 
farina kettle, dropping in a pinclr of soda the 
size of a pea to prevent its curdling. Beat the 
eggs light and pour the hat milk upon them a 
little atatime. Return all to the fire and cook 
until the custard is set, stirring constantly and 
watching closely that it does not break. Just be- 
fo:e taking from the fire, add to it the gelatine, 
which should have been soaked two hours in 
enough cold water to cover it. Let the custard 
become cool and stir the whipped cream into it. 
Line a plain mould with the sponge cakes, split 
in two, the edges touching each other closely. 
Into the shape thus formed pour the whipped 
cream and custard and set on the ice until needed. 
Turn out on a flat dish just be!ore eating. 

MONDAY. 
Chicken Melange Pie. 
Fried Oyster Plant. Broiled Potatoes. 
Tomato Salad. 
Crackers and Cheese. 


CHICKEN MELANGE Piz:—Boil six eggs hard 
and slice them; cut all the meat from the bones 
of the chickeus cooked Sunday, making a gravy 
of the bones. In this stew balf a dozen sweet 
potatoes cut in quarters. Wheu they are tender 
place a layer of these in the bottom of a greased 
pudding dish. Sprinkle with pepper and salt, 
aud place a layer of the chicken on top. Over 
this comes a stratum of hard-boiled eggs, fol- 
lowed by one of bacon, cut into very thin slices, 
Repeat the order of ingredients as long as they 
last, aud cover all with a good plain crust, first 
pouring in all the gravy le.t from the chicken 

ones. Bake until the crust is done. 

Friep OysTeER PLANT:—Scrape and wash the 
roots and boil until they are tender enough to be 
mashed with the back of a spoon. Work them 
into a paste with two eggs, whipped light, a tea- 
spoonful of butter, pepper and salt to taste anda 
little milk. Mould into round cakes, dip in 
flour and fry in boiling lard to a nice brown. 

BROILED PoTtatoEs:—Cut cold boiled potatoes 
into rather thick slices, and lay them between 
the sides of a small toaster. Broil brown on 
both sides over a good fire, lay on ahot dish, put 
a bit of butter on each and sprinkle with pepper 
and salt. 

Tomato SaLap:—Peel large, fine ®matoes and 
put them in a plate directly upon the ice. Have 
them there at least two hours and just before 
sending to table cut them in quarters with a 
sharp knife. They should be chilled to the heart 
Serve with a plain salad dressing of one tea- 
spoonful sugar, one saltspoonfnl each of salt and 
pepper, two tablespoontuls of oil and four of 
vinegar. 

CRACKERS AND CHEESE:—See previous direc 
tions. 

TUESDAY. 

Broiled Chops au Francais. 
Tomatoes and Corn. 
Baked Sweet Potatoes. 
Pears, Apples and Grapes. 

BRoILeD Cuops AU FRANCAIS:—Trim the fat 
and gristle from the chops and broil them ten 
minutes over a hot fire, turning them often, and 
watching that they do not smoke. Have ready a 
puree oO tatoes made of a cupful of mashed 
potatoes, beaten light with an egg, a teaspoonful 
of butter, half a cup of milk anda sprinkling 
of salt and pepper. Lay the chops in a baking pan 
and put a spoonful of the potato on top of each. 
Set in a quick oven long enough to brown the po- 
tato and serve at once, before it falls. 

STEWED TOMATOES AND CORN:—To two cups 
of stewed tomatoes add a cupful of boiled green 
corn, cut from the cob. Simmer together ten 
minutes, stir in a tablespoonful of butter and 
season to taste. 

BAKED SWEET Poratoes:—Wash and wipe 
large sweet potatoes, lay them on the floor of 
the oven and bake until soft. Serve in a nap- 
kin folded in a dish. 

Peaks, APPLES AND GRAPES :—Wipe pears and 
apples bright, and cleanse the grapes, if sticky 
or dusty by plunging each bunch into cold water 
and laying between the folds of a soft cloth. Ar- 
range the fruit tastefully in a dish, and garnish 
with leaves or flowers. Provide each person with 
a plate, finger bowl, fruit napkin, fork aud spoon. 

WEDNESDAY. 


Curried Halibut. 
Boiled Rice. Spinach. 
Cabinet Pudding. 
CURRIED HALIBUT. 
Three pounds halibut steaks, cut quite thin. 
Half an onion. 
One tablespoonful butter. 
Two teaspoonfuls curry powder. 
Juice of half a lemon. 
Half teacupful gravy or soup stock. 
Shred the onion, fry it brown in the butter in 
a saucepan, and stir in the currf powder. Cut 
the halibut steaks into pieces about three inches 
square, removing the skin and fat. Lay the fish 
in the saucepan with the curry powder, onions 
and butter, pour over them the gravy and let all 
simmer about fifteen minutes. Syueeze in the 
juice of a lemon just before serving. 
BotLep Rice:—See previous directions. 
Spinacu.—Wash the spinach very thoroughly 
and pick the leaves trom the stems. Put on the 
fire in boiling water slightly salted, and cook 
twenty minutes. Remove from the fire, drain 
dry and chop as fine as dust. Return to the 
saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter, pepper. 
salt, and asaltspoonful of nutmeg. Beat hard 
for two minutes, and serve in a very hot dish on 
slices of buttered toast. 
CABINET PUDDING. 
Four cups fine bread crumbs. 
Three cups milk. 
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Three eggs. 

Half cup sugar. 

Half cup seeded raisins. 

Haif cup currants washed and dried. 

One teaspoonful vanilla. 

Let the bread soak in the milk while beatin 
the eggs very light. Stir these into the bread av 
milk, with the sugar. Beat all together and add 
the vanilla and the currants and raisins, well 
dredged with flour. Turn immediately into a 
buttered brown bread mould or tin pail with a 
tightly-fitting top. Sct in a pot of boiling water 
and boil steadily foran hour and ahalf. Turn 
out and eat hot, with hard sauce. 

THURSDAY. 
Potato Soup. 
Veal Olives. 
Puree of Turnips. Baked Potatoes. 
Orange Froth. 
POTATO SOUP. 

One dozen medium sized potatoes. 

One quart milk. 

Two teaspoonfuls butter, 

One tablespoonful flour. 

Salt and pepper. 

Half asmall onion, minced. 

Small bunch of parsley, minced. . 

Boil the potatoes until mealy, rubthem through 
a colander and put back on tiie fire with the on- 
ion and parsley. Cook slowly for twenty min- 
utes. Heat the milk to boiling in a farina kettle, 
and thicken it with the butter and flour rubbed 
together. Pour the potatoes into the tureen aud 
stir the milk into them just before sending to 
table. 

VEAL OLIVES. 

Three pounds veal cutlet, cut into slices about 
six inches long, by three wide. 

One pint oysters. 

One cup of forcemeat, made of fine bread 
crumbs and a little fat salt pork minced very 
small, moistened with the oyster liquor and 
seasoned witb pepper, salt and sweet herbs. 

Spread each slice of veal with the forcemeat, 
lay acouple of small oysters, or a large one in 
the centre, roll up the meat with the oyster in- 
side and pin the roll with a small skewer. Lay 
them in a dripping pan, pour over them a cupful 
of boiling water in which has been melted a 
tablespoonful of butter, bake covered for an 
hour, basting frequently with the gravy, uncover 
and brown. Keep the olives warm while you 
thicken the gravy with browned flour and season 
it with a couple of tablespoonfuls of tomato 
ketchup. Pour the gravy around the olives in 
the dish. 

Puree oF TuRNIPS:—Peel and slice half a 
dozen large white turnips. Boil them until soft 
enough to mash, rub them through a colander 
and return to the fire. Beat into them a table- 
spoonful of- melted butter, a tablespoonful of 
cream, and pepper and salt to taste. Serve very 

ot. 


BAKED PotaToges:—See previous directions. 
ORANGE FROTH. 

One box Coxe’s gelatine, soaked two hours in 
two cups cold water. 

Six small tart oranges. 

One cup and a half sugar. 

Four eggys—the whites only. 

Peel and squeeze the oranges and put rind, 
juice and the sugar and soaked gelatine over the 
fire ina double boiler. When the two latter are 
dissolved, strain through a flannei into a dish 
te grow cool. When almost hard beat into the 
jelly the whipped whites of the eggs, and beat 
until both are a stiff froth. Set to form in a 
plain mould, and when formed heap by the 
spoonful in a glass dish. 

FRIDAY. 
Baked Pickerel. 
Mashed Potatoes. — Scalloped Tomatoes. 
Apple Pancakes. 

BaKED PickereL:—Select rather large fish, 
have them carefully scaled and cleaned, but do 
not remove the heads. Score the fish with a 
sharp knife on the sides and backs and Jay in a 
large dripping pan, pouring a cupful of or! 
water over them. Bake slowly, covered, unti 
tender, basting with butter and water five or six 
times. When the fish are done lay them in ahot 
dish and pour over them a sauce made of one 
cupful of milk, heated to boiling and thickened 
with two teaspoonfuls of corn starch rubbed 
smooth with as much butter, a little chopped 
parsicy and pepper and salt at discretion. 

MASHED PoTaTors :—See previous directions. 

SCALLOPED ‘TomaTrors:—Peel and slice fresh 
tomatoes and place a large layer of them in a 
baking dish, strewing them thickly with bread 
cruinbs, dotting with bits of butter and sprink- 
ling with pepper and salt. Alternate the strata 
in this style until the materials have all been 
used. Bake to a nice brown ina steady oven. 

APPLE PANCAKES. 

Foureggs. , 

Four cups milk. 

Two cups prepared flour. 

One cup Cerealine flakes. 

Saltspoonful salt. 

Half cup powdered sugar. 

Twelve fine tart apples. 

Prepare the batter by adding the milk to the 
beaten yolks and stirring in the flour, Cerealine 
Flakes and whipped whites alternately. 
ready the apples, pecled, cored and cut into 
slices half an inch in thickness. Roll the slices 
in sugar until they are well coated; dip then 
into the batter so that they are thickly covered 
with it, and drop them, two or three at a time, 
into boiling lard. Drain in a colander and sift 
over them powdered sugar mixed with a little 
cinnamon. 

SAUCE FOR PANCAKES. 

One cup boiling water. 

One cup sugar. 

One tablespoonful butter. 

Half teaspoontul cinnamon or nutmeg. 

Juice and grated rind of a lemon. 

Stir sugar and butter into the boiling water, 
and add the lemon and spice after taking it from 
the fire. 

SATURDAY. 


Beefsteak Pudding. 
Scalloped Potatoes. Creamed String Beans. 
Baked Pears and Cream. 
BEEFSTEAK PUDDING. 

Four cups prepared flour. 

One cup cold water. 

Half cup suet. 

Two pounds of round steak, cut into pieces as 
for stewing. 

Pepper, salt and ketchup. 

Free the suet from strings and rub it to pow- 
der. Chop it into the flour, add a pinch of salt 
and work with the water into a paste just stiff 
enough to be handled. Line a round, plain bowl 


with this, first buttering the inside of the vessel- 
The paste should not be over an inch thick. Fi 

with the cut meat, sprinkling each layer with 
pepper and salt and dashes of ketchup. Cover 
the top with a piece of pastry cut to fit it, pinching 
the edges of the pastry, lining and coverin 

closely together. Tie over all a good sized pud- 
ding cloth, floured liberally on the inside, and 
fastened securely, but not so tightly as to hinder 
the pastry’s swelling. Set the mould in a pot 
with enough boiling water to cover it well. Boll 
hard two hours, taking care that the water is 
filled up as fast as it boils away. Whenit is done 
plunge it waite down for asecond in cold water, 
untie the cloth, slip a dish carefully under the 
ee mould and turn the pudding out upon 
t. 

ScaLLoPED PoraTogEs:—Into three cups of hot 
mashed potatoes, beat half a cup of milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one raw egg and pepper 
and salt to taste. Fill a baking dish with this, 
sprinkle bread crumbs over the top, bake coy- 
ered twenty minutes, uncover and brown. 

CREAMED SrrinG Beans:—Drain the liquor 
froma can of string beans, cut them into inch 
long pieces, and stew fifteen minutes in boiling 
water, to which has been added a pinch of salt. 
In another saucepan mix three tablespoonfuls of 
milk aud one teaspoonful of corn starch rubbed 
into a tablespoon.ul of butter. Add this, a lit- 
tle at a time, to a beaten egg, season with pepper 
and salt, return to the fire for three minutes and 
stirin atablespooniul of scalding vinegar just 
oaawe pouring over the drained beans, ina hot 

sh. 

BAKED PEARS:—Wipe large sweet pears and 
place them side by side, stems upward in a pud- 
ding dish. Pour over them a cupful of boiling 
water into which has been stirred a tablespoonful 
of sugar. Insert a pan over them and bake un- 
til the pears are tender. Let them become cool 
in the liquor, and serve them in a glass dish with 


the syrup poured over them. Eat with sugar 
and cream. 





* ——- 
HOW TO CAN SWEET CORN. 





BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 





There are at least two excellent methods of 
canning green corn from which the housekeeper 
may tuke her choice. 1u the first process she will 
probably find less difficulty than in the second. 

Select good firm ears, with as few imperfect 
kernels as may be. Put over the fire in a pot of 
boiling water and cook until they are so well 
done that the milk will not flow from the grains 
when they are pricked with a fork. Cut the corn 
from the cob with a sharp knife, shaving as close 
to the cob as possible. Choose wide-mouthed 
stone crocks for keeping it, and place a layer of 
salt, about half an inch thick in the bottom of 
each. Follow this with a two inch layer of corn, 
and more salt on that. More corn comes next, 
and so on to the top of the jar, the last thickness 
beingof salt one inch deep, Melt enough lard 
to cover the salt with a thick coating, and pour 
iton after it has cooled. Before it quite hardens 
press on ita round of white paper fast the size 
of the jar’s mouth. Set the jar in a cool place 
and when the corn is needed, take it out long 
enough before cooking to soak it several hours. 

The second method is to be followed where tin 
cans are used, or such as will permit of the top 
being pierced. By this rule the corn must be 
cut from the cob before cooking, packed into the 
cans and these hermetically sealed. They must 
then be set in a large boiler and straw placed be- 
tween the cans so they may not strike against each 
other. Enough cold water must be poured into 
the boiler to cover the cans and this gradually 
brought to a boil. After they have reached this 
point they must boil an hour and a half. They 
may then be removed from the fire and the top 
punctured to allow the escape of gases. Im- 
mediately afterwards, while still very hot, these 
holes must be sealed. 

This process is called one of the best, and has 
been patented. 
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(For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
FALL FASHIONS. 


The Autumn Wrap. Jaunty Jackets and 


Elegant Confections in Lace, Beads and 
Silken Stuffs. Bodices for Fall Dress. 
New and Serviceable Sulitings, Deco- 
rative Beoveltios in Beade rim- 
mings. 


BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. 

All important just now fs the demi-saison 
wrap, which serves to conceal the defects in a 
partly worn dress, or to enhance the beauty, and 
add to the importance of an entirely new toil- 
ette. 

Such an outside covering proves a much needed 
accessory duriog the fall mouths, and the actual 
comfort of the wearer prey depends upon the 
weight of the garment, which must be light to 
carry, but sufficiently warm for the cool days 
which provoke the desire for such out of door 
exercise as promenades and carriage rides. 

English tailor-made jackets in plain, checked, 

laided and mixed cloths, are considered correct 
or young ladies, and even their mothers, that is 
if the matrons are not too stout to appear in 
fitted garments. 

Some of these garments with open front, show 
ornamental braided or embroidered vest or waist- 
coat, while others are fitted to the form, and but- 
toned down the front. As yet, no double-breasted 
jackets have been shown, but they doubtless will 
put in an appearance later on, for Winter use. 

It must be remembered that the morning and 
evening jacket or mantle cannot be worn in the 
middle of the day, for in the warm sunshine 
something lighter is needed, and for such wear 
there are numbers of charmiug confections in all 
manner of materials. 

One of the new pelerines is remarkable for its 
elegant shape, the front and back being deeply 
pointed; the shoulders also terminating in deep 
points on the arms, by way of epaulettes or short 
sleeves. This wrap is of surah, literally covered 
with a finely figured Escurial nei, on which are 
hung rows ot festoons in jet-beads. Each rowof 
festoons is marked by a jet-tassel at the edge, 
the tassels forming a species of fringe. he 
high stancing coast of the beaded net and silk 
the upper edge being cut in vandykes and edged 
with beads. In front is a kindof draped plastron 
or chemisette of black silk gauze, which materi- 
ally adds to the beauty of the graceful little 
wrap. 

‘Another of these shoulder capes is in circular 
shape, with purse fronts. If it is made of fig- 
ured grenadine made up over silk, and is trimmed 
about the cape portion with a ruffle of Chantilly 
lace. The front ends are gathered and confined 
by beaded gimp purses, ending in drop orna- 
ments. Beaded ornaments to match are placed 
on the shoulders, and at the waist line of the 
pointed fronts. 

In regular mantilla shape isa wrap of surah 
under plaited anery lace, with a double 
coquille of lace down the front, and deep lace 
flounce bordering the mantilla ends. The basque 
at the back is of plaited lace, and bands of 
beaded braid are passed over the shoul- 
ders. The coilar and plastron are beaded, and 
the Pelerine sleeves are covered with rows of a 
fringe. A waist-band of ribbon tied on the left 
side, gives finishing effect. 

Warmer looking and very dressy is a mantle of 
black velvet, under loose front of sleeves of 
jet-beaded gauze. The basque backs are finished 
with lace, and loops of beads fastened by jet or- 
naments, are festooned across front and on 
basque, while the collar is trimmed with diamond 
shaped jet ornaments. 

Still more showy is a peculiar wrap, a kind of 
basque mantle in black velvet, with yoke and 
waistcoat positively covered with a net of steel 
beads with jet pendants at each diamond joint: 
The sleeves, front and basque are of black lace, 
over velvet and under a fall of fringe formed of 
steel beads, with three jet-pendants to cach 
string of steel beads. Tabs of velvet ribbon on 
the sleeves are finished with ornaments of steel 
and jet, similar ornaments being used on the 
front and side of mantle. 

One of the decided novelties for the demi- 
saison is called a mantlet, while in reality it is a 
cloze-fitting basque bodice in bronze velvet, with 
a shoulder cape in finely plaited Chantilly lace, 
the jabot and braces are also in the pretty lace, 
and the deeply pointed basque skirts in front,and 
the plaited part at the back are also edged with 
Chantilly lace, pnt onfull. A handsome necklet 
with pendant in eeeeee beading correspond 
with the bead and chenille tassels on the right 
hip, as well as the huge gimp-beaded ornament 
glittering on the left hip, and headed with a large 
moire bow. 

Similar mantles will be made in velvet and 
velvetine in all the fashionable colors, to wear 
with dresses of silk in the same hues. They will 
be trimmed with beads in solid colors, or in the 
suitable iridescent shadings. 


FASHIONABLE BODICES. 


Unless the dress is intended for street or ball- 
room wear, the corsage is really of greater im- 
portance tan the skirt, and the fancy for having 
a bodice of different material from that in the 
skirt proves most convenient to ladies who have 
dresses with good skirts, while the bodices are 
either out-grown, worn out, or,at least,defaced. In 
some instances defects may be concealed beneath 
the plastron, epaulettes, and other trimmings of 
beads, which are now so popular, but again it 
may be necessary to make an entirely new bodice, 
and for such purpose velvet, brocade or plain silk 
may be used. 

A new and elegant corsage of faille Francaise 
is close-fitting at the back, but with full fronts, 
clasped by a belt of velvet. The basques and 
side-pieces form three tabs at the back, drawn in- 
to tassel ends, with a passementeric ornament, 
and falling on asquare end tab of velvet sewn 
underneath each. 

Novel and stylish is a bodice with deeply point- 


|} second bow. 
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ed basques at back and in front, hollowed out 
well at the sides, the spaces being filled in with 
ribbon loops of various lengths, so that the lower 
line is quite straight all round, the line passin 

beneath the edge of basque joivts, back an 
front. A ribbon is cosmred to the front point 
with a small bow, itis then passed through the 
loops at the sides, and ties on the back point in a 


An exceedingly pretty and odd sleeve accom- 

panies this ice. It is also of silk, with the 
edge cut into long tabs, which are turned under 
to form loops, through which a ribbon is passed, 
and then draped up the outer seam with two 
bows, one at th. edge and the other where the 
drapery finishes at the elbow. 
’ To wear with askirt in garnet silk, the new 
bodice is in velvet, a richer darker tone of the 
same color. It has an open front filled in with 
fichu foids of cream crepe, and the curves to the 
sleeves are of the same. The revers on open 
ae are of garnet velvet and the elbow sieeves 
are of Spanish point-lace. Band of garnet vel- 
vet with rosette at the right side, is worn about 
the neck with this dress. 

For a full dress dinner bodice the corselet is in 
old pink peau de soie, secured with lattice work 
of diver cord. The short sleeves and braces are 
made of cream silk muslin, and the stomacher is 
formed of interwoven cream pink tinted feathers. 
Rosebuds with velvet leaves are placed on the 
sleeves, anda garland of roses crosses the cor- 
sage. b 

An exquisite novelty in corsages has the top 
portion of the waist in bead embroidered bro- 
cade, showiag countless colors, while below is a 
kind of corselet with basque points in grey vel- 
vet, secured with luminious buttons in which 
are seen all the colors of the beads. Velvet 
straps with shoulder bows held the corselet in 
lace. 

, The original idea of a home dressmaker, de- 
scribed some time ago in an American journal, 
have recently been illustrated in an elegant 
Parisian toilette. The skirt is of lace, looped 
with silk and velvet ribbon, and the objective 
portion of the gown, the corsage, is made of 
dark velvet and neutral tone silk, the original 
waist having been in the silk. The front of the 
corsage is cut outin pointed shape over and below 
the bust, and the front side seams are also cut 
out, as are the top of sleeves over shoulders, all 
the spaces being filled in with vandykes of the 
rich velvet. The sleeves are finished at the wrist 
with bands of velvet and the collar is en suite. 


NEW MATERIALS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Quite a number of new dress goods have al- 
ready been received by prominent merchants in 
New York and Philadelphia, butas yet they have 
not been “opened” nor exhibited, nor have they 
been namea or classified, hence our readers must 
be content with as clear descriptions as is pos- 
sible to give the novelties which show both checks 
and plaidsin flat body lines, with brocaded or 
embossed stripes running upand down,regardless 
of the other decorative features. 
There is also a woolen stuff which shows rows 
above rows of peacock feathers all over its sur- 
face, in self or solid colors for the costume, and 
with a feather border in another color for the 
draperies and decorative portions. 
Plain woolen goods with satin stripe borders 
are also shown, while the fabric with a stripe of 
moire alternating with one of wool, comes in 
improved qualities, and in all the new colors. 
otch plaids are brought out in various com- 
binations of designs and colorings, one of the 
newest being the Dhu plaid, an unassuming 
woolen texture, very soft, and showing double 
checks in double and twist yarn in the 
brighter defining lines,and in plain !abric threads 
outlining the other checks, which are in different 
ground coiors from the checks bordered with the 


arn. 

The Dhu plaids are known as woolen stuffs, 
while other new Scotch or clan plaids arein a 
firmer twisted and more closely woven fabric 
termed worsted. 

Ogontz suitings in small stripe designs, minute 
figures and irregular checks are egy we a at- 
tractive, and will form stylish costumes for ladies, 
misses and children, 

The novelties in Clan Plaids are marked $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $1.75 a yard. The Dhu checks or 
— sell at $1.00 a yard, in all street colors, and 

gontz and Vassar suitings are sold for $1.00 a 
yard, being alike in pos and general character, 
but different in width, design and coloring. 

For the plain parts of combination costumes 
of plaids and solid colored goods, a French 
plaided braid proves very decorative. This braid 
comes in the various hues and shades of the 
checked materials, and trims most stylishly. 

On solid silks, satins and velvets, bead trim- 
mings will be profusely used to form gowns for 
dinners and receptions. Exceedingly lovely are 
the ornaments, fringes and gimps of pearl, and 
satin beads, and equally elegant are those in 
steel, jet and iridescent colorings, which are 
used upon dlack and rich dark hued dress goods. 

For information about trimmings, thanks are 
due John Wanamaker. For facts about dress 


Sharpless Brothers 


Send Goods Bought Through Their 
Mail Order Department, to any Part 
of the Country, Free of Cost, for 
Transportation. 

FALL NOVELTIES. 


Plain and Corded Silks, Brocades, Ve veteens, Vel- 
vets and Plushes in new colors. 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS. 

Roderick Dhu Plaids in soft Woolen, with double 

Py Sy yarn outlines, various color combinations, 
.00 a yard. 

Handsome clan Plaids, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 a yard. 

New Vassar Suitings, $1.00 gry 

Special value 50 inch wide Fou:e Serges,in good col- 
ors, $1.00 a yard. 

50-inch Sponged Cloths, useful hues, 55c. 

Tricot and Mixed Cloths, 5S0c. a yard. 

Cashmeres and Henrietta Cloths in new and beautiful 
shades and rich hues, 

Lovely Cream Serges for evening wear and morning 
robes, 50c., 75c., and $1.00 a yard. 

SPECIALTIES IN BLACK. 

Black Silks all grades, all makes. B. Priestiey’s Var- 
nished Board. Sik Warp Noveities in Fancy Weaves. 

A full line of B. Priestiey’s celebrated India Camel’s 
Hair ore, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25 and $2.50 


a yard. 

44-inch wide Waele Giagonal for Falland Winter, best 
black, 68c., worth $1.25, 

Full weight Canvas Suiting, 37¢c..a yard. 

Serge diagonal * uitings, 55c. a yard. 

38 inch Henrietta Finish Cashmeres, 50c., 55c., 65c., 75c. 
85c., $1.00, $1.1234 and $1.25 a yard, standard Black, and 
special value. ‘ 

or estimates. information and samples, write to 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 
Chestnut & Sth Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















goods, Sharpless Brothers and John Wanamaker. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Mrs. N. O. B.”—No. “The Milliner and 
Dressmaker” published in N. Y., comes nearer 
to what you want than any other journal. 

“A Subscriber’—Your velvet is a beautiful 
shade. Henrietta cloth or very fine cashmere 
the same shade will go with it splendidly, or you 
may use the finest quality of clan plaid in red, 
green and blue. 

“Mrs. A. W. Stow’—Have sent your letter 
direct to Redfern, who will doubtless give you 
facts and prices. 

“Q”—By calling on or writing to The Canfield 
Rubber Co., No.7 Mercer 8t., New York, you 
can see or gain the desired information concern- 
ing the chamois skin jackets. Those I have seen 
are without sleeves. Sometimes they are worn 
under the dress wuist, and again under the wrap, 
if it is a jacket which will cover the chamois 
skin garment. 

rs. J. L. P.”":—of Dawson Dakota, read 
fashion article in this number Lapries’ Home 
JOURNAL, and you find desired information. 

‘‘Margaretha”’:—Yes, youcan both wear full 
dress at thathour. Two iothes maids will be quite 
enough. They can wear either _ or blue. 
Measure from the top of your head tothe edge of 
your train, and you will have the correct length 
or your veil. 


‘Mrs. J. F. R” :—Your letter came too late for 
reply in last issue L. H. J. It is difficult to ex- 
plain that what appears in the October No. L. H. 
J. is written in August, thatis why many of the 
letters are not answered in this column, for it is 
no use to give desired information when too late 
to be of service. 


“Mrs. Livingston” :—You can get all materials 
for Holiday fancy work by writing to E. Ridley 
aud Sons, Grand and Allen Sts., New York, write 
for men og copy of magazine containing prices of 
materials for fancy needle-work. You will also 
articles for family use. 


Wanamaker's 


There shouldn’t be one who comes to this city 





and waiting and meeting place, as well as the big- 
gest Dry Goods and General Store in the World. 


Cream Sanglier, 37% cents from $1.50. 

black Sanglier, 41 in., was 45c; now 25. 

14 inch Black Woo! Laces, 0c; were $1. 

Table \inen, 62 inch bleached damask, 56cents. 
Napkins to match, $1.10a dozen. 

All linen Handkerchiefs, children’s size, Hc, dozen. 
Ponson’s Black Grosgrain Silks, $1.25 to $1.75, 
Bonn: t's Black Cachemire silks, $1.00 to $1.50. 


“Westminster” Cachemire finish, Black Grosgrain 
Silk, Bic. 


Cashmere Shawls, drab, ecru, cardinal, blue, pink and 
wine, from 75c; creams from $1.25, 


Women’s black lisle half hose, 25 cents. 
Men’s colored ljvie half hose, 25 cents. 


Send a letter for samples or goods, if you can’t come 
to the Store yourself. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* Be sure to refer to the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in 


your letter to John Wanamaker. Se 
B : ili B 
Le Boutillier Bros,, 
BROADWAY and 14th ST., N. Y. 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 


COLORED DEESS GOODS. 


40-inch Cable Stripe, worth 75c..............66+ 
42-inch Camel’s-hair Shoodah, worth 85c.... 
40-inch French Cashmere, worth 65c 49c. 
42-inch French Sebastopol, worth $1.25........ 98e. 
80-inch French Worsted Suitings, worth 2.81.69 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


46-inch Black French Cashmere, worth$1.25. 
42-inch Black French Sebastopol, worth 





49c. 
65c. 


98e. 


42-inch Black French Diagonal, worth$1.00. 75e. 
40-inch Black French Shoodah, worth ic.. 50c. 


SILKS. 


Black and Colored Gros Grains 85c. and 81.00 
Black and Colored Mervelilleux, worth $1.25.. 89c. 
Black and Colore| Rhadames 

Black and Colored Faille Francaise$1.00 and $1.25 
Black and Colored Moire Silks 

Black and Colored Velwets 


All correspondence shou!d bear our street address, 


Broadway & (4th St., N.Y. 
DRESS wmas.a. 





“Dress Maker’’ :—Write direct to John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, Pa. You can get small 
quantities of dress trimmings and other goods 

|from that store at wholesale or dress-makers 
| prices. The German and French novelties in 
| beaded trimmings aud ornaments have already 
been exhibited at that house and very elegant 
they are. 
| “Edith Hastin s’’:—You are very foolish to 
| wear the hair cushions when they are unhealthy 
and uncomfortable. The torsion spring bustles 
of braided wire are entirely comfortable, light in 
weight, flexible and elastic, and are capable of 
wearing gracefully the weight of any dress skirt. 
The popularshapes are the Lady Wastiington, 
Lace covered at 85¢c.,the Pearl 60c, the ‘A’ bus- 
tle 50c, and the small Daisy 40c. To save time 
and trouble please send Postal-note and order one 
or more bustles direct to’ Weston & Wells, 1017 
Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 
“A. B. O”: Frankfort, Ky.—You should be 
able to get Colgate’s“Rince Bouche’’at any drug- 
gists, however, we have sent your letter direct to 


| the manufactures, who will give you the desired 
information, 


(Concluded on page 15.) 








IT IS NOW TIME TO BEGIN TO 
PREPARE 


Holiday — 
Presents 





find therein price lists of dress goods and various | 


without knowing that Wanamakcr’s is a resting | 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


And it is well for our readers to know 
that 


_ E. RIDLEY & SONS, 

|\Grand and Allen Streets, New York, 
| 
Fancy Needlework Materials, 


wane Complete Lines and Varied Assortments 
oO 


in articles of Canvas, Linen, Velvet, and Plush. 
| All ready stamped, or will be stamped to order. 

Embroidery and Knitting Silks, ordinary col- 
ors, and in fast dyes. Tinsel Threads and Cords. 
Needles of kinds. Fringes, Tassels and Ornoa- 
ments. 


New Dress Goods in Silk, Wool, and Cotton. All 
qualities and all prices. Give some idea of the 
style and kind that you want, and near the 
price you can afford to pay, and we will send 
samples of materials to suit your purpose, for 
you to select from. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Ridley's Fall Fashion Magazine 


Contains valuable information, and reliable price 
lists for out-of-town buyers. 50 cents a year, 
15cents acopy. Send Postal Note to 


Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND & ALLEN STS., NEW YoRK. 


Be sure and mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in 
jetter to E. Ridley & Sons. 


1220 Chestnut Street. 
Bors WEAR. 


Boys’ Jersey Blouse Suits,4 to 8 years$2.50 to 
Boys’ Jersey Blouse Suits,4 to 8 years 2.75 to 
Boy’s Jersey B\ouse Suits,4to 8 years 3.50 to 
Boys’ Jersey Suits, 4 to 8 years 3.50 to 
Boys’ Jersey Suits, 6 to 10 y ears ‘ 
Boys’ Jersey Suits, 4 to 10 years 6.50 to 
Kiit Biouse Suits, 3 to 5 years, in Navy and 
Cream Combination 4.75 
Kilt Suits (one-piece), 244 to 5years. 8.00to 4.00 
Kilt Suits (two-piece), 3 to5 years.... 4.50 to 10.50 
We have very tavorable things to offer you in Shirt 
Waists. Notably, a neat, small-figured, | ght-weight, 
percale Shirt Waist, laundried at iC. 
which you will find to be regular $1.00 quality, the de- 
sign is pretty, and the quality just what we state. Other 
PAREOTHNG COKE. oo rcccccccsccscccccccccosce T5e., We., $1.10. ete. 
Plain Flannei Waists $1.00, $1.75. 
Plaid and Striped Waists, 
Odd Jersey P 





$3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
8, 


~ ’ 
; $1.75, $2.00. 
NTS, for boys from 4 to 10 years, 

$1.37, $1.50, $1.75 to $3.00. 

The utilty of these Odd Pants every mother will 
recognize who strives pateery: with little success 
sometimes, to keep that boy of hers—that remarkable 
boy, who wears out in a given time more clothes than it 
would seem possible fora boy of his age and capaelty to 
wear out—!ooking neat and tidy. 

NoTE:—We do not pay postage on purchases, Cus- 
tomers wil! reeognize that our prices are so arranged 
as to make this impossible. 


LEWIS S. COX, - 


1220 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Please mention the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL in let- 


| ter of udvice to Lewis 8. Cox. 











FLETCHER, 6 
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needs to know. 


“J by sending 50 





Please mention LADIES HOME JOURNALin letter to 
Sharpless Brothers. 


East (4th St. New York. 


Get the best and only American Dictionary 
of Stitches, the needlewoman’s Webster, illus- 
trating and describing all the stitches that she 


There is a big English book of 


the kind, that costs $12; but this handy com- 
pendium of stitches can be had for nothing, 


cents for a year’s subscription to 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s Quarterly, the largest and cheapest fashion 
magazine published: each issue containing 1000 illustrations, 120 
ges of fashion, literature, and music ; every page of interest to ladies. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Sth & Market Sts.,*%Philad’a. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN, 





Iv. 





BY ANNA W. BARNARD. 





(Copyright, 1887,by Anna W. Barnard. All rights re 
served). 

No oue watching children at play fails to ob- 
serve the common habit of toy-breakiug, and sur- 
prise is oiteu manifested that a costly toy seems 
to give less pleasure than the rag doll with the 
homely details of whose make-up the little ones 
are :amiliar. Toa thoughtful mind the fact soon 
makes itself known that children provided with 
mapy and expevsive toys are apt to be nervous, 
fretiul and discontented. This is because their 
undeveloped braius are confused and bewildered 
by the great number and variety of toys. In the 
eager efforts to ‘‘see inside,”’ and gain some idea 
o| their construction, the toys are broken, and 
the children are baffled and discouraged in their 
attempts to join together the shattered frag- 
meuts. After long observation and study of these 
facts, Froebel was forced to the conclusion that 
the so-called ‘‘vestructiveness’”’ of children is 
simply ‘‘perverted constructiveness,” and that 
toys should be made so as to admit of separation 
into parts, and reunion of those parts. Upon 
this conclusion he founded his third gilt. 


SOLIDS. 
THE THIKD GIFT, 
THE DIVIDED CUBE. 


The third gift is a two-inch wooden cube, div- 
ided once in each of its dimensions into eight 
one-inch cubes. The resemblance between the 
second and third gifts is in the cubical form of 
part of the second, and the similar form of the 
third, both as a whole and in its parts. The third 

ift in being a whole divided into equal and simi- 
ar parts, contrasts with the second gift whose 
sphere, cube and cylinder are unequal and dis- 
similar. 

The second gift conveys the impression of a 
unit and a whole; the third gift represents the 
divided whole. The divided cube encourages the 
child’s spirit of investigation, and modifies his 
desire to destroy. It may be taken apart, joined 
together again into its original form or perfect 
whole, or out of the parts may be formed other 
perfect wholes. By this means the child is grad- 
ually led to examine the parts, and to see that 
each part is exactly like the whole except iu size. 
He receives the ideas of whole and part, of form 
and comparative size, and sees the relation of 
one part to another. By this division into parts, 
and examination of parts, he becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with his cube. The study of the con- 
crete must always precede and form the basis of 
the study of the abstract. The ball was the 
first toy, then the sphere, similar yet different, 
followed by cylinder and cube, both resembling 
yet both differing from the sphere, now comes 
the larger cube divided into eight smaller cubes, 
the increased number of the familiar forms 
bringing fresh delight to the children as with 
folded hands they sit in their little chairs around 
the low tables, trying to keep silence. Then one 
who has been patient and quiet is asked to dis- 
tribute the boxes containing the gift. This he 
does by placing them on the table, a box in front 
of each child, waiting upon himself last. When 
his task is finished and he is seated, the boxes are 
opened in concert to the counting of the kinder- 
gartuer, whoslowly egunts from one to ten, as she 
gives the following directions: 

‘*1, Raise both hands, 

“2, Piace your hands on the right and left sides 
of the boxes. 

‘3. Turn the boxes over once toward you. 

‘4. Turn the boxes over once more in the same 
direction.”’? (This movement brings the lids of 
the boxes next to the table). P 

“5. Draw the boxes quietly toward you till the 
front side comes a little past the front edge of 
the table. 

“6. Put the left hands on the top of the boxes, 
oe with your right hands draw the lids from un- 

er. 

‘%. Place the lids on the table near the edge at 
the back. 

“8, Push the boxes gently backward till they rest 
pe the table half-way between the front and back 
edges. 

“9, Very carefully lift off the boxes, and find 
under each one a cube. 
| Place the boxes at the left side of the 

8. 

If in following these directions the children 
make mistakes, they try and try again,and if they 
are very careful in removing tbe boxes the cubes 
will in most instances be found undivided, giving 
a sense of orderand completeness. No farther 
directions are given if the children are very 
young, and asa rest they play with their cubes as 
they so long to do, inventing and building at 
pleasure. They soon learn that the cubes cannot 
find space in the boxes, unless each one is in its 
proper place; so when the play is over, they fit 
together the small cubes into the form of the 
larger cube, place the boxes over them, slip the 
lids under, turn the boxes over, put on the lids 
and place the boxes in proper position on the 
table, ready to be collected by a little waiter 
roud and eager to be chosen for the service. 
Vhile the boxes are being collected, and an as- 
sistant is putting them away, the children often 
sing together a song of their own choosing. Of 
course the directions given are not arbitrary, but 
serve to show the care and accuracy required in 
the distribution and collection of the materials 
for work, everything being done with the utmost 
order and precision. 

The children soon discover that each separate 
part of the third gift is similar in form to the 
cube of the second gift, though smaller in size, 
While the third gift as a whole differs from the 
cube of the second gift in being larger and in be- 
ing divided. 

When the third gift is examined as a whole, 
attention is called to the number of its faces or 
sides, and before it is divided for building an ex- 
ercise like this is often given. The kindergartner 
says, “‘Let me see how many of you can do ex- 
actly what I tell you to do. ouch the front 
side of the cube,—the back, the right, the left, 
the top, the bottom.” 

_As she slowly gives these directions, one at a 
time, it is seen that nearly all the small fingers 
are touching correctly the sides named, until the 
last direction isgiven to “touch the bottom of 
the cube,” and this calls forth a chorus of eager 
Voices, exclaiming: 

‘*We cannot !?? 

“Why a? 

“Because it is under!” 

‘If it is under, and your fingers cannot touch 
it, what does touch it?” 

“The table.” 

hus every exercise calls inte action the observ- 
Rg |owers, and requires concentration of mi:id, 
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- 
while the pleasure and stimulus of companion- 
ship makes all work a delight. 

Sir Isaac Newton said that he was unable to 
think continuously on any one subject longer 
than fifteen minutes. One minute is a long time 
for a little child to think, and great care is taken 
not to prolong the directions till signs of fatigue 
are manifested, but the play is often varied so 


| a8 to give complete relaxation to body and mind. 


The children arrange the smal! cubes iu straight 
rows and count them; they try to find out in how 
many ways the large cube can be divided into 
halves, and by experimenting, prove for them- 
selves that this can be done in three different 
directions; viz. through its length, breadth and 
thickness, producing what they ca!l respectively 
top and bottom, right and left, and tront and 
back halves. The older children divide the cube 
into fourths and eighths, and are taught after 
each division to re-unite the parts in the whole 
cube, ending tee as every analysis should, 
with syuthesis. ‘Thus fractions (though that 
dreadful word is never heard in the kindergarten) 
become familiar and friendly realities. By de- 
grees and with pleasure the children learn to per- 
form the elementary operations of arithmetic 
with concrete things. 

Many figures are built by direction. Starting 
with the whole cube as the first form, each suc- 
ceeding one is produced by taking from and 
adding to this form, and after building hundreds 
of figures, we end as we began with the cube. 
These forms are not destroyed or thrown down, 
but new ones are produced by changes in the po- 
sition of the blocks. All the cubes are to be used 
in every form. J 

While building, the children must obey 
every direction given, touching only the cube 
they are told to touch, trying neither to let it 
fall, nor to make undue noise in handling it, and 
learning to build well by placing the cubes even! 
one upon another, and by fitting each with 
exactness into its proper place. Each mis- 
take is to be rectified, ff possible, by the child 
who makes it, if not, the other children are en- 
couraged to make the correction. As a rule itis 
best not to touch the children’s work, no one 
should do for them what they can do for them- 
selves. 

The remark once being made by a kinder- 
gartuer to the mother of one of her little pup- 
ils; that ‘The exactness and precision required 
in the direeted use of Froebel’s gifts teach chil- 
dren to tell the truth:” the mother was inclined 
to laugh at what she no doubt considered the 
exaggerated statement of an enthusiast, bat 
subsequently admitted that she had come to be- 
lieve it might be true, for, said she, ‘‘My little 
son is no longer satistied when I reply to his 
qyemione, ‘I guess so,’ or ‘perhaps so,’ but says, 
‘Mamma, I cannot understand you when you Bay 
those things, I want you to say ‘* * Yes or No!’?” 

Besides the dexterity of hand and accuracy of 
touch acquired by the careful use of the building 
blocks, under the direction of a thoughtful per- 
son, each form may be made to teach lessons of 
far greater value. For instance, how tenderly 
the little ones will fit together the eight cubes 
that are to make a chair for grandpapa, if by a 
word or a song they are helped to think of the 
dear old man they love so well, and whom in their 
lively fancies they can almost see sitting in the 
chair made by their willing hands. So often as 
the building goes on, kiudergartner and chil- 
dren sing tegether this little song... 


GRANDPAPA. 


“Grandpapa’s hair is very white, 
And grandpapa walks but slow: 

And he likes to sit still in his easy chair, 
While the children come and go. 

‘Hush!’ play quietly,’ says mamma, 
‘Let nobody trouble dear grandpapa.’ 


Grandpapa’s hand is thin and weak, 
From working hard all his days, 

Tis an honest right hand and a loving heart, 
That has won all good men’s praise ; 

‘Kiss it tenderly,’ says mamma, 
‘Let every one houor dear grandpapa.’ 


Grandpapa’s eyes are growing dim, 
Have often seen pain and death, 

But the lovelight has never gone out of them, 
Nor the courage and the faith. 

‘Children, all of you,’ says mamma, 
‘Have veed to look up to dear grandpapa.’ 


Grandpapa’s years are growing less, 
A blessing be leaves behind, 

For a good life he lived and a good fight fought, 
Was to mercy e’er inclined, 

‘E’er remember it,’ says mamma, 
‘To honor the name of your grandpapa.’ ”’ 


The writer remembers one occasion after the 
chairs had ali been built, and every member of a 
happy little company with solemn gaze fixed on 
the empty chairs, sat with folded hands awaiting 
the always requested song, when out of the si- 
lence a child’s yoice was heard thoughtfully say- 
ing, ‘*‘Why don’t we ever sing anything about 
yrandmamma?” The suggestion was too appro- 
priate not be at once acted upon, the chairs were 
divided as could easily be done, into right and 
left halves, making two chairs out uf each one, 
and the song was altered so that one-half of it 
told of grandpapa, and the other half of grand- 
mamma,and ever after when the chairs were built, 
this was the established custom. The touching 
conversation of the little folks at the time above 
alluded to, took place too long ago to be’ recalled, 
but the impression of it can never be effaced. 

Many persons are mistaken in cnggones that 
in the kindergarten children are allowed to do 
exactly as they please, subject to no restraint 
whatever. On the contrary, while it is neither 
expected nor desired that order should be so 
strictly observed here as in the school room, yet 
there are times when implicit obedience is re- 
quired, as well as times when spontaneity of ac- 
tion is not only allowed but encouraged. Had 
children the right kind of home training, tuere 
would seldom be any need to do more than re- 
quest them to perform the pleasant tasks of the 
kindergarten. but alas! this is not always tle 
case. e receive them as they are, not as they 
were meant to be, and if a wholesome restraint 
is sometimes used, this is not to be counted 

ainst the Froebelian system, but against inju- 
dicious early training, with which we have had 
naught to do, and for the results of which we de- 
cline to be held responsible. But we must not 
expect too much of the little ones entrusted to 
our care, we must not give them a task unless we 
are sure of their ability to accomplish it without 
too great effort. Our part evidently is, gently to 
lead them step by step. Conversation, stories 
and songs aid greatly in entertaining and kcep- 
ing them happy. They are social in their natures 
and need a great deal of love and sympathy. 





Whoever gains the love of a child wields over it 
an immeasurable influence. 


With all of the gifts are made three classes of 
figures; viz. forms of life, utility or use,—forms 
of cognizance or knowledge, and forms of sym- 
metry or beauty. Forms of life represent real 
objects, or objects of use that really exist, as 
houses, bridges, etc. Forms of knowledge relate 
to number, order and proportion; they instruct 
concerning properties and relations of numbers, 
by a particular arranging and grouping of the 
blocks. Dividing the cube into two, four or 
eight parts, gives forms by which the child gains 
mathematical conceptions. Forms of beauty are 
ideal forms, regularly constructed so as to satisfy 
the sense of symmetry and order. In making 
these we first call attention to the different ways 
in which the cubes may touch each other; viz., 
side to side, edge to edge, side to edge and edge 
to side. be may also be placed in certaiu re- 
lations to each 
tact. Forms of beauty are only one block high, 
—one half of the blocks are united to form a 
fixed center, around which the remaining ones 
are symmetrically arranged and moved according 
to the law of oppusites. Every change in the po- 
sitionof a block requires an opposite change of 
position in the remaiuing blocks or opposites. 

The central point from which we work, leads 
us to think of the invisible Center withiu our own 
being upon which all thought and action depend, 
and by which we are guided in our struggles to 
build up around ita beautiful life. Is it to be 
wondered at, that iguorant as we are of the laws 


which govern our complex natures, we 
become one - sided ph sically, mentally, 
morally and spiritually If we are un- 


graceful in body, unwise in mind, hard in 
heart,andjunlovely in spirit,is it not solely because 
we disobey the eternal laws of life, order, love 
and beauty, not one of which can be broken with 
impunity! Who can conceive of the wondrous 
beauty of a perfect man or woman—one who 
lives in obedience to the Divine laws? 

If through our own fault, or that of our ances- 
tors, we are made to suffer much in this earthly 
life, is it not a consoling thought that the suffer- 
ing may all be caused by the re-adjustment of 
whatever has been wrongly developed in our na- 
tures, and that as each fault is righted we gradu- 
ally approach the perfect life, when pain and sor- 
row having accomplished their mission, shall fin- 
ally and forever cease?’ In that day we shall un- 
derstand the meaning of the passage, ‘‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the glories pre- 
yared for him.’? For how can a man ¢ee, being 

lind? How can he hear, being deaf? How can 
he conceive of beauty with a heart lying like a 
stone in his bosom? 

The remark was once made that the “forms of 
beauty are closely allied with love,’? but the 
hearers failed to elicit from the speaker a satis- 
factory explanation. Nevertheless, we all know 
that a loving heart is a beautiful one, and it is an 
established fact that those who love become beau- 
tiful. How beautiful in the eye of the lover is 
the Beloved One! ‘How handsome are our 
friends!” The persors who boast of an ability 
to love one human being only, are not admirable 
characters, but the great hearts who love the race 
we delight to honor. Wherever they are, invisible 
windows open wide and we are bathed in floods 
of sunshine! Into darkened lives they come, and 
shadows all dissolve in the light that radiates 
from their presence! Is it because their souls are 
symmetrical? But what has all this to do with 
“forms of beauty?’ 





“BROOKLYN’S MECCA.” 


Wechsler & Abraham's place is in Brooklyn 
In size their store is a colossus. 51 distinct 
deps. 200,000 square feet of shopping space. By 
far the biggest Ketail Dry Goods Store in the 
entire State of New York. Their number of 
employees is upwards of 1,400. Their uniform 
standard of a high grade of goods and low prices 
have won for them the title of “the Mecca of 
Brooklyn.” Folks far away— South, North, 
West, East, intrust their mail orders to them, 
because of their accuracy and despatch. Post- 
age free all over the United States, except for 
bulky packages, such as Furniture, Muslins and 
Kitecben Utensils. Direct, ‘Mail Order Dept.,” 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, Brookiyn, New York 


. PATTERN FREE. 
4 By Special Arrangement with 
DEMOKEST’S ONTHLY, 


the Great Family Magazine, we are 
enabled to make ali of our lady 


HANDSOME PRESENT 


Cut out this slip and enclose it 
(with a two-cent stamp for return 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


15 EAST I4th STREKT, NEW YoOr«K, 
) and you will receive by return mail 
a full size pattern of the FREDERICA 
JACKET (worth 25 cts.) 

Cross out with pencil the size de- 
sired. Bust 34, 36, 38, 40 
FREDERICA JACKET 


JUST READY, 


(FALL AND WINTER EDITION» 


BAZAR DRESSMAKER. 


Illust rating 1000 different styles of Garments for ladies 
and children. Matled to any address on receipt ot 25 
cents in postage stamps. ; 
JAS. McCALL & CO. ,46 E. 14thSt New Yor’ 


Bolting 














mailed free wpon receipt 


18 in., sido oe yard. 
Cloth 246° 1250~=C* 


JAMES B. SHEPHERD, 


(Fine Embroideries), 
New York. 


927 Broadway, 





Elegant assortment of ourown make: 
Warranted the best and most _reason- 
able garments ever offered. Send for 
particulars to 


J.N.COLLINS & CO. 


32 WEST 14TH STREET NEW YORK. 


otaer, without being in actual con- | !a4 


Seal Plush Sacques, (English Dye) 


' 
| 





8. T. Taylor’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report 


appears about the Twentieth of every month, in ad- 
vance, It contains a large number of wood-cuts, rep- 
resenting the Leading Styiesin Ladies’ Toi ettes, Hats, 
Bonnets etc., that are to be worn in Paris during the 
following months; besides this, an article on Fashions 


repa for us with the greatest care by our agents in 
aris; and man 


hints and information invaluab e to 
the professional dress-maker, as weil asto the private 


y — gee appreciates elegance and correct style of 


Single Copy, 6¢. Yearly Subscription 50. 


Ss. T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BEST OF ALL ! 
A PERFECT PICTURE! 
A Real Work of Art. Get One !! 


Jas. McCall & Co.,* publishers of McCall’s Bazar 
Glove-Fitting Patterns, have just issued a magnificent 


Colored Fashion Pilate 


(Size, 22x28) illustrating their latest styles of ladies and 
children’s garments. Sent by mall, in strong paper 
tube, on receipt of 


Price, 40 Cents. 
JAS. McCALL & CO.,46 E. 14th St. New Y ork 


s 
Rivals the Sewing Machine 
In Usefulness, & Sells as Rapidly. Popular Price 
**An Improvement on the Tailor’s Square. ”’ 
Patented 1879-188. 
” 1885-1886. 
BEWARE OF TIN 
ANI 












> 
PASTEBOARD IMI- 
TATIONS. 











---. 


SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER 


The Perfect Fitting now required has made “The 
Standard System of Dress-Cutting” a necessity. 


This Machine drafts, directly on the lining. all ladies’ 
garments PERFECTLY, from Actual Measure. in 
one-fifth the usual time. Its success is wonderful, 
and our immense orders indicate that in less than five 

ears every dressmaker will own one. You have a 
Machine for sewing garments, and now comes a Ma- 
chine for cutting them. Make a p easure of your pro- 
fession and gratify your customers by testing 
this great labor-saving invention, this season, at your 
own home for 830 days Free of Charge. After 30 
days’ trial, if not worth TEN TIMES our asking price, 
then return it. Send now for Valuable Illustrated 
Cireular and Liberal Offer, Free. THE Mc- 
DOWELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE CoO., 
6 West I4th St., New York City. 


SEE YOUR OWN DRESS AS OTHERS SEE IT, 


BY USING 


HALL’S BAZAR 
PORTABLE 
FORMS. 


Endorsed by all Fashion 
Pablishers. 


Indispensable to Dress- 
makers and ladies who do 
their own dressmaking. 

Send for Ilustrated 
Cireular, showing Full 
Form. and giving further 
particulars. 

HALL’S BAZAR FORM C0., 
46 KE. 14th 8t., New York 

We consider these 

forms the best ever 
introduced, and cheer- 
fully recommend them. 
—LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL. 
Sent on receipt of price, to any address. Shirt form 
(wood post) in case, 00. Skirt form, (iron post, to 
which bust can be added.) $3.50. Full form complete, 
6.0. Mention this publication. 


BUTTONHOLES !! 


SEWING MACHINE COM- 
PLETE AT LAST. 










i] 
{ 


| 













“FAMILY” Buttonhole Attachment. 


The Sewing Machine is now Complete. 


GREENCASTLE, PENNA., May 6th, 1887.—Send by ex- 
press —-~ Buttonhole Attachments. I have sold three 
ot your attachments and they all give perfect satisfac- 
tion. One lady says she has worked over 
buttonholes with the — 1 Sore Ser, gee would not 

ive it up for any price, and go withoutit. 
. ’ Yours respectfully, eee. 

Price with'n reach of all, Send two-cent stamp, 
mention the LADIES’ HOME JOURNA!, and full par 
ticulars, testimonia!s from those who use it, and sam- 
nle of work will be sent. Address or call on 


| THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. COMP’Y., 





16 East 14th St.. New York Citv, 


Send 12 centato pay postage 

and we will send our Family 

*, Story Paper — arm me 

k of Fancy Work, a new work conteinin) 

poet bn ~H for foen «A fancy baskets, wall poms, anes 

kets, needle work, embroidery, etc. rofusely and elegantly illus 
trated. Address Social Visitor, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 











Exact imitation of Lyon 





new Velvet Pi 








Bee that the words * Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ are stamped on the sclvage. 





eteen, but supersedes any Velveteen 
PounTs. | Its not a Velv bor + ay Ba 


1 et. 
s Silk Velv a 
ca. 





SE TR ES 
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(Fou THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


BY EBEN E. REXPORD. 





TO COBRESPONDENTS .—Alt! inquiries about flowers 
and their culture Wi ibe cheerfully answered Ww the 
best of my ability in thecolumnsof the LADI Es’ HOME 
JOURNAL, when they are of gene rai interest. Those 
of a personal character, and not of genera! interest, 
will answered by mai!,—provided «© stamped envel- 
ope is sent for reply; and not otherwise. if an imme- 
dilate reply is desired, it can only be obtained by mail, 
as the matter for the paper is made un several weeks 
in advunce of date, and ony remy which comes through 
the paper wil! necessarily elayed. In asking ques- 
tions about ee which you have failed to grow suc- 
cessfully, tell what kind of culture you have given them, 
and this wil] often enabie the editor to get at the diffi- 
culty, and give you the information you require. 

Send ali letters directiy to the address given below, 
and not to the office of publication 

SHIOCTON EBEN E. REXFORD. 


More About Roses. 


Since the publication of my article on Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses in June or July number of the 
JOURNAL, I have received a great number of let- 
ters from admirers of this Queen of flowers, and 
the questions askedin many of them the writers 
will find answered in the present article. 

There seems to be a difference of opinions as 
to what a Hybrid Perpetual Rose really is. Some 
tnink that it is a sort of very tender rose: others, 


like Teasand Noisettes in habit of growth, others 


? 2 


the character of its blooms described. | 

In the accompaning illustration of the Baroness 
Rothchild—one of the best Hybrid Perpetuals, 
—a good idea is given of the forms of most va- | 
rietics of this suberb class.. They are, for the 
most part, very double, large, fragrant, and of 
magnificent colors. The “Baroness” is a pale, 
soft pink,—of the most delicate shade of that 
lovely color,—and the petals have a texture 
like that of satin. It retains acupped shape un- 
til it sheds its petals, and on this account is pre- 
ferable to those sorts which have more reflexed 
pete, the shape of the flower being always finer 

n all stages of developement among the cupped 
sorts. Its foliage comes well up to the flower, 
making a Rose cut with a short stem an exquis- 
ite little bouquet in itself. 

Though the Baroness Rothchild {s distinct 
from other varieties in all respects, itis a good 
type of the class, and those who do not clearly 
understand what kind of a flower the Hybrid 
Perpetuals have can get a very goodidea from the 
engraving. The pinks, scarlets, and carmines in 
this class, are as a general thing, richer in tone! 
than among the Teas or Noisettes; but there are | 
no yellow ones. 

At the north, this classis not hardy,—that is, 
it can not be depended on to stand the winter | 
without protection. In some instances it comes | 
—— without much loss, but as a general 
thing it suffers so that it beeomes comparatively 
worthless, as it willtakean entire season to get 
a good start cooly to be killed back the following 
winter, so that it never gives the satisfaction it 
always will when properly cared for. I would al- 
waysadvise laying the branches down on the | 
ground, and severing with semething. I have al-| 





| clear soil, will do very well. 
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ready reccommended evergreen boughs as being | them up well to adepth of two feet. 


| about the best of any covering, but where these | 
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Make the 
svil as mellow as possible. If not well-drained, 


are not to be obtained straw, litter, leaves, or| dig somewhat deeper and fill in at the bottom 


As the stalks be-| with something which will hold up the soil when 
come somewhat stiff with age, audare likely to| returned to the bed, andallow the surplus water 


be broken by bending down, I would advise heap-| to drain out of the soil and run away from the | 


ing some earth about the base of the oe, and 
bending the branches over it. ‘This does away 
with the danger of breaking the branches by mak- 
ing too sharp aturnin them. If earth is used as 
a covering, let it be as dry as possible. Sand is 
better than a heavier soil. The aim is, not tokeep 
out frost, as some think, but to keep the sun from 
getting to the branches after they are frozen. 
The damage to plants which succumb to our win- 
ters is not done by cold, but by alternate freezing 
and thawing. ‘Protection’ is not, thereiore, a 
protection against cold, but against the sun’s 
rays, and anything which will keep them from 
the branches answers the purpose, provided it 
does not smother the plant. That covering which 
will shield from the sun and at the same time al- 
low a free circulation of air about the plant is 
best, and this is what evergreen branches will do 
better than anything else. But, as 1 have said, 
the material of which the covering is made 1s not 
so important. ‘The important item is, to see that 
the plant is covered. If you are not willing to 
take the time and trouble to cover your plants, 
you ought to go without them,—and the chances 
are that you will be obliged to do so. 

I would say to all inquirers that [I would not 
advise them to set out plants in the oper ground 
in the fall. All plants require time in wuich to 
become established before they are able to with- 


| stand our winters, and late-set Ruses will not be 


in the proper condition by the coming of cold 
weather. ‘ 

But I would advise those who have cellars, 
who are willing to take the pains to bury or heel 
in their plants, if they have nota cellar, to pro- 


cure them this fall, so that they will be on band 


| for early planting in the spring, If we wait till 


spring to procure them, it is generally quite late 
before our orders are filled, especially if we send | 
a mixed order, and they do not get the benefit of | 


| 
| the early part of the season. If planted 48 soon 


as the ground becomes fit, they will get a good 


start before the hot weather comes, aud the con-| 
that it is a perfectly hardy rose, some that it is | sequences is that such early-set plants always do 
| much better than late-set ones, because they have 
that it ig a rampant grower, and many ask to bave' made roots which enable them to withstand dry | 


@ 


weather without being checked by it, as plants 
with poorly developed roots generally are. For 


| this reason I would advise sending for plants this 


fall. They will come safely at any time, as they 
will not be injured by freezing, and the growers 
can send until the ground freezes so that they 
cannot take up the plants. Itis often the case 
that plants are taken up and stored in cellars by 
the growers, so that they can be sent out at any 
time in dormant condition. Dormant plants are 
always preferable if they can be procured in prop- 
er season, to pot-grown ones. 

Some write that they have consulted such cate- 
louges as they happen to have, and some of the 
varieties I named are not to be found in them. 
It is true that the lists vary among the many deal- 
ers. But every dealer always keeps in stock 
some of the very best sorts, and it would be per- 
fectly safe to instruct any dealer to whom an or- 
der might be sent to substitute good varieties 
for those named that he might not be able to sup- 
ply. Dealers,—that is, reputable dealers, and no 
others should be patronized, under any circum- 
stances,—never keep worthless varieties. Indeed, 
worthless varieties are discarded by the origina- 
tors, so that they seldom reach trade, therefore, 
most of the sorts grown for sale can be depended 
on. Sometimes a new sort is sent out that proves 
to be comparatively worthless, but as soon as it is 
found. tobe pooritis discarded promptly. If you 
know that the person to whom your order is gent 
is an honest man, it issafe to trust to his judge- 
ment in these particulars. He will do better b 
you than you would be likely to do for yourself, 
if you are an amateur. 

It isa good plan toprepare your beds for the 
reception of Roses the present season. Spade 


°r| keep them in the cellar until March. 


roots of the plants. Have your manure in readi- 

ness for use wheu needed in the spring. If you 

cai have your choice iu this respect, always take 

old, thoroughly-rotted manure from the cow-yard. 

Use liberally. Roses like rich food. Old soil 

from a chip-yard is well adapted to the culture of | 
Roses. 

In watering plants in the cellar, be careful to 
put them in a cool place, aud oue as dark as pos- | 
sible. Aim to keep them entirely dormant. A 
warm Cellar, anda lightone, will excite growth, | 
or keep the plants iv a disturbed condition, and | 
this is harmiul. The Hybrid Perpetuals grow to | 
a heighth of three to five feet, in rich soil, aud 
make fine, compuct bushes. 





Mrs. R. 8.: wants to know how to treat a Lan- 


tania Borbovica. 1 grow several varieties of 


Paims in the same kinds of soil that my most | 


common plants get. I have excellent success 
with them, and it is attributed tothe fact that I 
keep them in ay pots, in which the roots have 
a chance to run 


] 
| water freely, take care to have good drainage, 
| syringe freely overhead every day. If scalea 
| pears,as it generally will, Itake an old tooth- 
| brush and scrub all infested parts until the in- 
| sect is routed. 
L. C. E. asks how to take care of the Cape 
Jessamine. 1 tind that my plants do best when I 
Then I 
| bring them up, water sparingly uutil signs of 
| growth set in, and rather more liberally after that, 
| but never give enough to make the earth wet. 
| Itis quite necessary that the pots in which this 
| plant grow should have good drainage, and the 
soil should be a light one, and repotting should 
not be done until after the blooming period is 
‘over. If disturbed before that, the buds may 
|drop. Keep the plants free from scale and red 
|spider, After blooming, I set my plants out of 
| doors in a shady place until fall. 

M. E. R. wants toknow if Fuchias are grown 
from seed, andhow. Yes, they are easily grown 
from seed, and seappese that the care given the 
seeds of other vreenlouse flowers isall thatis re- 

uired to start them. The earth in whieh all 
fine seeds are sown should be light, mellow, and 
free from lumps, and the seed sli uld be scattered 
as evenly as possible over the surface and covered 
lightly by silting earth over them. Then cover 
the pot box or pan, witha woolen cloth which 
should be wet occasionally by sprinkling it. This 
will keep thesoil moist untilthe plants begin to 
show, aud is much better than applying water di 
rectly to the soil. Care must be taken to give the 
plants all the air posible after they appear,and they 
must not be kept in a place wherethey will be too 
warm, for too much heat forces an unnatural 
growth. When they have made two or three leaves 
they should be pricked off into small pots by them- 
selves. ‘These directions will apply to all kinds 
of small seeds which it is desired to start te 
growing in the house. 

E. L. B. asks to have the difference between 

poison Ivy and American Ivy or Ampe'opsis ex- 
plained. The poison Ivy has three-parted leaves, 
while the other has five-parted leaves. It is a very 
singularfact that we have no nat.ve vines with 
poisonious characteristics whose leaves are five- 
yarted. 
, L. M. P. will find part of her questions an- 
swered in reply to Mrs.J. H. D. in Sept. No. 
Remove the mealy-bugs with a stick or bristle- 
brush which you can work into the nooks and 
corners where they congregate. An emulsion of 
kerosene is good, but it is some trouble to apply 
it, and in small collections hand-picking is pre- 
ferable. 

Mrs. L. R. would like information about root- 
ing Syringas. Take a branch, preferably a sprout 
growing beside the old plant, and give it asudden 
twist which will half break it about afoot from 
its junction with the parent plant. 
down and cover the sprout at the place where 
the break is in it with earth, putting a stone 
on the soil to hold it and the plantin place. Stick 
astick by the end of the plant which is out of the 
soil, and tie the sprout toitin an upright posi- 
tion. Leave it to form roots, which it will be 
quite likely to do at the place where the break in 
it was made. Do not separate it from the old 
plant until next spring. 

N. A. P. C. writesthat the Auratum Lily which 
she planted in the spring bas notsprouted, though 
she knows it to be alive. It is frequently the case 
that Lilies donot putin an appearance the first 
seasou after planting. If the bulb appears 
healthy, do nothing to it. It will be likely to 
start into growth next spring. 

In reply to several ae about growing 
evergreens in pots I woule say that I have had no 
experience with this classof plants, therefore I 
turned over their questions to Mr. W. D. Boyn- 
ton, anurseryman ofthis place with the request 
that he should answer them for publication in 
this paper. He has kindly complied with my re- 
quest, I append his letter:— 

‘I would say that the practice of potting ever- 
greens is rapidly growingin favor, A few years 
ago they were hardly thought of in this capacity, 
but their merits as foliage plants have brought 








Sw 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. | 
| 
| 


own, instead of spreading. I| 
keep them in ashady corner of the greenhouse, | 


|35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





them into attention, and the demand for them as 
pot plants is rapidly increasing. They are potted 
in ordinary garden soil, kept moist at the roots, 
given a halt shady place to stand in, and used to 
furnish a backgrouud of greeu against which 
flowers are displayed. They are hardy, of the 
easiest culture, and are never attacked by insects. 
Ishall be pleased to answer any inquiries respect- 
ing them and their culture, if those asking the 
questions will enclose a stamp to pay postage on 
reply.”? 

rherefore, if any one wants to know anything 
more about evergreens as pot-plants, let them 
write to W. D. Boynton, Shiocton, Wis., aud ask 
their questions of him, as 1 know nothing at all 
about them, as I have said. 





Our Fall Catalogue — 


Bulbs and Plants, 


Fully illustrated, will be ready September Ist, and 
mailed free to al! applieants. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 





CUSTOM MADE 
PANTS $8. 


Vests to Match, $2.25 
AND 


FULL SUITS ar 
Poputarn Prices. 


ATE 


Where do you order 

your pante! 1 order of 

a the Bay State Pants 
Tk Co,, Boston, at $3.00 
ch ir, Custom Made. 
ry them by sending 

6 cents for amples, 
rules for measurement 

and other particulars, 
showing how this is 











Bend this | 


| 


| LADIES 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. : 


‘KEEP YOUR PANTS ON. 


| 

| De bother any longer with suspenders that are 

} continual y breaking and giving out, when you 

| can getasetof Durable Suspender Trimmings 

| that wil! last for years, and in which any webs may be 

|} used. No sewing or riveting to give out; no pulling 
apart inthe back, or bursting of buttonholes. Try a 

| pair, and you would not give them up for 5 times their 
cost. Comp!ete set of trimmings and pair of fine elas- 
tic webs by mail, only 75 cents, 

| DURABLE SUSPENDER Co., Attleboro, Mass. 

| 














_ THEGREA 


Give quay as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,ete. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 &56 b pieces 
| With #12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
| SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders, Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail gon our Club Book containing acomplete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES 
- 2196. 


cavoid Agents and Dealers whuse pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost of 
_ cvery piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class Large Size, 74% Octave 
Rosewood Piano, Warranted 6 years, 
for $196 ! We send it—with beau- 
tifal Cover and Stool—for Triai in 
your own Home before you buy. 
BEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 
Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥. 
—ESTABLISH’D 1859, IncoRPORATED 1877.— 








IF YOU WISH THE 


BEST CHOCOLATE 


For all purposes, buy J. 8. FRY & SONS, (Bristol, Eng 
land) Pure Chocolate. Free sample senton applli- 
cation to 
AUSTIN NICHOLS & CO., Importers and 
Wholesale Grocers, New York. “ae 
i] 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, 
and all their disfigurements and imper- 
fections and their treatment. Send 10c. 
for book of 50 pages, 4th edition. 
Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 


e DERMATOLOGIST 
87 North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1870. 


TRITELEIA UNIFLORA. 


. This (as shown in cut) isone ofthe choicest ad- 
ditions to winter flowering Bulbs that has been 
offered in many years, ‘lhe Bulbs are small and 
several can be planted in a pot, each one of which 
will send up several flower scapes, bearing star 
shaped blossoms, pure white, elegantly lined 
with celestial blue. As the flowers follow each 

. other successively and last a long time before fad- 
ing, a pot of these Bulbs is never without flowers 
‘ for several months in mid-winter. They are also 
quite hardy and can be planted in the open ground 
where they will bloom elegantly in the early 
spring. We earnestly advise all lovers of flowers 
to plant this beautiful gem, It is sure to delight 
you. It is of the easiest culture and always sure 
to thrive, Fine Bulbs, by mail, post-paid, 15 cts. 
each; 3 for 25 cts.; 12 for 75 cts, e will also 
mail 12 double or single Hyacinths for s ¢ 12 
double or single Tulips for 40 cts.; 25 utiful 
mixed Crocus for 25 cts ; 7 fine Lilies, $1.00. 
Our elegant Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips 
Narcissus, Lilies and other hardy Dulbs and 
Plants for fall Jastieg and winter blooming, 
also Pansy Seed and Choice New Fruits, will be 
mailed FREE to any who think of purchasing. If 
you wish anything in our line, write at once for 
Catalogue, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N.Y. 
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BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 





Advice to Wives. 


It has been said that the ‘‘sweets of matri- 
mony’’ doubtless. consist ol boneyed words for 
the first mouth, and of candid expressions for 
the rest of life. 

There is a great deal of truth in this statement, 
but if the candid expressions are sugar-coated 
they will produce a much better effect. Human 
nature as 4 rule, is averse to fault-fiuding, but if 
it is administered like a dose of castor oil with a 
sweetened, well-flayored essence at the top and 
bottom of the glass, then the distastetul oil 
slips down without leaving atrace of its naus- 
eousness. So kindly reproof cau be sandwiched 
betweeu well-deserved praise in a very subtle 
manner, and after the praise has been digested 
the reproof can do its healing work. 

Does disputing about trifles add to your dig- 
nity or establish your superiority? No, indeed! 
and if wives would only follow the good advice 
which centuries ago it is said was given to a woman 
seeking council from a wise adviser :—‘‘Fill your 
mouth with water when you are inclined to dis- 
pute with your husband and you will never carry 
on a quarrel with bim.’’ Silence is truly the 
most insurmountable barrier to interpose between 
yourself and a quarrelsome husband. If you 
will not feed the flame of his anger the fire must 
soon die out itself. Au old proverb tells us that, 
“A pleasant, cheerful wife is as a rainbow set in 
the sky, when her husband’s mind is beset with 
storms and tempests; but a dissatisfied and fret- 
ful wife in the hour of trouble,isiike one of those 
fiends whoare appointed to torture lost Spirits. 
Therefore, if your husband returns home, looking 
worn and jaded, you must strive to meet him 
with a bright face and a cordial greeting, but 
never ask, ‘‘What isthe matter?’ or in any way 
allude to his appearance, but offer him his slip- 
pers, and give him an appetizing dinuer or sup- 

er: and the ice which has formed around his 

eart will soon thaw out, and when he has been 
well fed perhaps he will tell you of his troubles, 
and thus seek relief from their heavy load by 
making you the sharer of his burdens, the help 
meet of his woes, and more than likely the re- 
lating of his tribulations will lessen their weight. 
It is a wife’s duty to aid, relieve, assist and co- 
operate with her husband in everything in exis- 
tence, and if they are well-mated she will be to 
him a dual-existence. I! not, God help them! 
for man cannot. Only by earnest, constant 
prayer can a wife perform her duty to her hus- 
Gad and if she has not a high esteem and res- 
pect for him she caunot work with a will in his 
interests, and for his welfare. Shakespeare tells 
a wile that, Lg husband is thy lord, tby life, 
thy keeper, thy head, thy sovereign; one that 
cares for thee. And for thy maintenance, com- 
mits his body to painful labor, both by sea and 
land, while thou liest warm at home, secure and 
safe: and craves no otber tribute at thy hands 
but love, fair looks and true obedience, too little 
payment for so great a debt.”” But in these later 
days it is the few not the many who “liest warm 
at home, secure and safe;’’ and many a woman 
is foreed by cruel cfrcumstances to toil early and 
late to support a* husband and children, trom 
whom she receives a little love and few thanks 
for her well-doings, for he looks upon her as 
“this goods, his chattels,’’ and nv one shall gain- 
say her right to work for him. 
et itis not of women’s rights that I would 
write; I should much prefer to write of ‘‘women’s 
wrongs.’? Of rights she has enough, if she pos- 
sesses the spirit needful toenforce them. Women 
are counciled always to be gentle, meek, forbear- 
ing and long-suffering, and the majority of them 
Jearn these lessons in all their bearings, because 
they are forced to do so for their own peace and 
comfort. But, alas! itis not uutil years of dis- 
cretion are attained, that these virtues become 
their possessionship, for they do not often come 
to them as a birth-right, but are only gained by 
the aid of God and Christ. ‘Come unto me all 
ye who are heavy ladened and I will give you rest,” 
are words that sink deeply into the hearts of 
wives borne down by cares and troubles,and when 
they have truly learned the blessed truths they 
ossess, then they are never comfortless or for- 
orn, but as strong in the Spirit wherewith Christ 
makes his people free. 

Christ gave to woman her rights, and wherever 
Christianity is taught, women are respected as 
as they respect themselves. Self-respect is as 
essential to the discharge of wifely duties as 
sunshine is to the growth of the Sowers; and 
without it no woman can establish a Christian 
home. By self-respect I mean the upholding of 
one’s right to be always treated kindly and cour- 
teously and never to receive or speak abusive 
words. 

{f a wife will allow her husband to swear in 
her presence either to herself or concerning 
others, she lessens ber self-respect. No matter 
how profane your husband has been previous to 
your marriage, you should teach him that to take 
the name of his God in vain isa bitter sin, and 
that God will not hold him guiltless, although he 
may think it too trifling a thing for you to speak 
of. Iknow of an instance of a politician who 
married late in life a young girl who had been 
brought up in a refined, educated circle, wheréin 
a0 Oath was uever heard. The first profanity she 
listened to from her husband’s lips shestiod her 
exceedingly, and she wept so violently that he 
could not calm her for some minutes. Then he 
begged to know the cause of her distress, and 
could hardly believe that his profane words could 
have produced such an effect. To him they were 
as naught, yet during the days of his engage- 
ment to the lady he had not allowed an ugly word 
to escape his lips. 

“Did it cure him of swearing?” do you ask? 

Yes.” Yet it took more than one trial to do 
80, but in the end the cure was effectual—as far 
a8 his home was concerned. 

Profanity is a deadly sin in the household, and 
deceney alone shall put an end to its usage. Vul- 
garity is also a hateful thing to be avoided both 
in speech and action. Herein a wife can prune 
her husband’s speech,—as Ruskin says it is her 
duty to prune all his faults by a judicious pinch- 
7 of the sprouts. 

hese little foxes which “destroy the vines” 
can be exterminated when they are of a small 
size, but when they have grown large they will 
destroy all hopes of happiness on earth. 
all f you are of a despondeut nature strive with 
rr betart strength of purpose to rise above it. 
_ount your mercies,” as Mrs. Stowe makes her 
tc se 1 Lawson do, and estimate their 
—— as tried in the balance against your troubles, 

4is and tribulations, then master them, tramp- 
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ling them under toot. If you go forth to look 
for trials, a large crop is already springing up at 
your feet, but if you go /orth to rejoice in the glor- 
les of the earth, the sunshine, the flowers and 
all the wonders of ¢reation, you will return 
home with your heart uplifted and strengthened, 
prepared to wrestle with your woes and couqucr 
them. If your husband does not incline to con- 
verse with you freely, don’t pout aud sulk, but 
read or occupy yourself in some way until he in- 
clines to talk, and then do not pour into bis ears 
all your household vexations. He has plenty of 
vexations iu his business arrangements. No 
one’s life runs on a smooth turnpike, there are 
roaring lions in every one’s p.thway, and [retting 
about them will not remove them, but earvest 
and persistent effortsin the right way will accom- 
plish wonders. 

Do not be jealous of your husband’s occupa- 
tions,or of his acquaintances; jealousy is a hydra- 
headed serpeut whose life must be stamped out 
if one would live in peace and love at home and 
abroad. A jealous wife-is a terror in her neigh- 
borhood, and a constant stirrer up of strife, and 
if you feel any such spirit rising. within you 
wrestle with it by constant prayer to be delivere 
from its grasp. ‘‘It is jealousy’s peculiar nature 
to swe:l small things to great; nay, out of 
naught, to coujure much; and then to lose its 
reason amid the hideous phantoms it has 
formed.” Let him read the newspapers and 
magazives without interruption, or saying, as 
some silly fools of wives have said:— 

“Oh! you care more for the newspaper than for 
me.”? 

For if you make such an accusation against 
your husband, you may live to prove its truth, 
and he will not be the one to be blamed for it. 
Read the news yourself daily, if possible, i! not, 
weekly, and be able to converse intelligently up- 
on all the public questions of the day; even to 
the vexed question concerning the visitors and 
Professors of Andover Theological School. By 
so doing you will make yourself companionable 
to your husband. Ask him to read the newspa- 
pers and magazines to you while you are sewing 
or doing fancy work to adorn yoursurroundings; 
and you can pass many a pleasant evening in this 
manner, and Jearn that husband and wife are 
drawn close together by the mutual enjoyments 
of a literary character than by attending recep- 
tions and theatrical amusements, A cosy chat 
will follow the reading, and you will learn that 
literature, even of the highest kind, will supply 
good topics for every day table talk,and gradually 
there will spriug up a felicitous fusion of ideas 


and sentiments which will engender an never-| 
failing, well-spring of generous, loving emo-| 


tions. 

Husbands and wives thus trained will find that 
contention, disputes and a readiness to find fault 
with each other cannot take root in their domain, 
because they have cultivated flowers therein, 
rather than weeds, 

Neatness and order are two essentials of a 
happy home, and a wife must exercise both if 
she desires to discharge her duties religiously. 
1 would net counsel a wife to clothe herself and 
her children extravagantly, but neatly and be- 
comingly, which habliments can be cheaply ob- 
tained at the present time. If vou would not 
appear before a lover slovenly attired, with hair 
uncombed and dress badly adjusted, why should 
you do 80 before your husband? it were due 
to your lover to present 4 charmi®2 appearance, 
why not to your husband, whom you have sworn 
to love, honor, and to cherish? So let me beg of 
you to make your toilette with as much care, both 
morning and afternoon, in your own home, as 
you didin your parents’ home. But avoid too 
creat gm | of fine colthes if you must be 
jour own maid servant, as the majority of Amert- 
cau girls are in their early married days. Suit- 
ubly attired, even if it isin a five cent print, a 
woman will command the admiration of her hus- 
band and children if she is worthy of it. Never 
come to the table with soiled hands or face, and 
uncombed hair, or with 4 dirty dress or apron. 
Soap and water are cheap, and no woman should 
restrict herself in their usage. Many a man is 
driven to seek his pleasures elsewhere, by the 
slovenly habits of his wife and his ill-trained 
children and disorderly home; and upon whose 
shoulders shall be laid the sin? Not wholly upon 
the wile, who a has had work enough for 
three men to do laid upon her weak shoulders; 
but the man should do his part always, and assist 
his wife in tak‘ng care of the children, and even 
in the preparation of the meals and in tidying 
up the rooms when he knows that there is more 
work to be done than two hands and two feet 
can possibly do. 

Will the man say, ‘that is my wife’s work, not 
mine?’ 

No, indeed, it is not her work to do daily more 
than can be done without intense labor; as well 
demand of her to make bricks without straw, as 
the Egyptians demanded of the Hebrews, as to 
do the work of three women in one day. §o if 
you desire to do your duty, wield the broom and 
clear up the apartments, and amuse the children, 
and do not flounce out of the house and leave her 
alone to cope with more work than woman can 
do, while you seck diversion at a ‘gilded saloon,’ 
and come home maddened with rum. 

Unhappy bomes! alas how numerous they are, 
and where lies the fault? Whoever can ‘solve 
this problem will be the benefactor of his race. 
Yet it lies in the power of men and women to 
make home happy, but without mutual aid it can- 
not be accomplished. Cheerfulness, however, is 
a great aid to happiness, and a laugh will often 
drive away tears. Learn to laugh and be happy, 
to be cheerful, and thus make others happy. Is 
ithard, my friends to urge you to laugh and be 
cheerful when gloom and darkness surround 
you on all sides? No, I think not, and if you 
will make yourselves sweet and lovely, and laugh 
and be merry, you may drive away the clouds 
which darken your life. Always bear in mind 
Peter Pinder s couplet, which runs thus:— 
“The turnpike road to peoples hearts I find 


Lies through their mouths, else I mistake man 
kind.”’ 
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Corsets, $i, $1.50, $2, $3. Summer Corset, $1.50. Nursing Corset, $1.50. 


Abdominal Corset, $3. 


the invention of Corsets, has so 

*s Elect Belts. 

City of New York alone are now wearing them daily. Eve 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corse 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Belts, $3. 


demand bee 


la as now 
Geer four thousand 


m created 
families in the 
Man and Woman, 
or Belt. 





They cannot and do not injure like medicine, 
feltin wearing them. There is no waiting a lon 


ful curative powers are felt, very mail 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 

do not “feel up to the mark.” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives, 

Always doing goc 

time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly; generally 

the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even during the first hour they are worn, their wonder- 
ings us testimonials like the following : 


never harm. There is no shock or sensation 





The mind becomes active, 
the nerves and sluggish circu- 
lation are stimulated, and all 
the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They are 
constructed on scientific prin- 
ciples, impartihg an exhilarat- 
ing, health-giving current to 
the whole system. Profes- 
sional men assert that there is 
hardly a disease which Elec- 
tricity or Magnetism may not 
benefit or cure, and they daily 
practise the same, as your own 
physician will inform you. 

tuk CELEBRATED Dr. W. 
A’ TIAMMOND, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of 
the U. S. Army, lately lect- 
ured upon this mem gene and 
advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, 
describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had 
made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless, 

The Corsets do not differ in 
appearance from those usually 
worn; we substitute our flat 
steel magnetods in place of 
the ordinary corset - steels. 
These Corsets are all equally 
charged, differing only in 
quality and design, They are 
elegant in shape and _ finish, 
made after the best French 
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attern, and warranted satis- 
actory in every respect. The 
above applies Cupane as well 


to the Electric Belt for gen- 
tlemen. 
The prices are as follows: 


$1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for the Cor- 
sets and $3 each for the Belts. 
The accompanying cut repre- 
sents our No.2 or $1.50 Cor- 
set. We have also a beautiful 
French-shaped satteen Corset me 
at $3, a Satteen Abdominal cured a severe 
Corset, and a short Satteen 
Corset at $2, The $1 and $1.50 goods are made of fine 
Jean, elegant in shape, strong and durable. Nursing 
Corset, $1.0; Misses’, 75 cts. All are double stitched. 
We have also a Linen Net Ventilating or Summer Cor- 
set of excellent value at $1.50, Gents’ and Ladies’ Belts, 
$3 each; Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter, an invaluable 
article, $12, We make all these Corsets in dove and 
white only, They are sent out ina handsome box, ac- 
companied by a silver-plated compass by which the 
Electro-Magnetic power can be tested, We will 
send cither kind to any address, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, with 20 cents added for packing and 
ostage, and we guarantee safe delivery into your. 
vands, Remit in Post-office Money-order, Draft, 
Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter at our risk, 
In ordering, kindly mention this paper, and state eract 
size of Corset usually worn, Ma e all remittances 
payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 82 Broadway, New York. 
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Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets have entirely cured 
of muscular rheumatism. 
case of headache and female trou- 
bles of 18 years’ standing.—Mrs, L.C, SPENCER. 





Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2, 
Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; Insoles 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 cts. ;’ LADIES’ 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remit- 
tances for single articles and applications for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made 
ONLY to GEORGE A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. acid 
t#~A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTE n your town for these 
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Hollis Centre, Me, 
I suffered severely from back 
trouble for years, and found 
no relief till l wore Dr, Scott's 
Electric Corsets. They cured 
me, and I would not be with- 
out them. Mrs. H. D. BENSON, 


Memphis, Tenn, 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 

have given me much relief, 

I suffered four years “with 

breast trouble, without finding 

any benefit from other reme- 
dies, They are invaluable, 

Mrs. JAS, CAMPBELL. 


De Witt, N. Y. 
I have an invalid sister who 
had not been dressed for a 
ie: She has worn Dr. Scott’s 
lectric Corsets two weeks. 
and is now able to be dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 
MELVA J. Dog, 


Chambersburg, Pa, 
I found Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in stimulating and in- 
vigorating my enfeebled body, 
and the Hair Brush had a 
magic effect on my scalp. 
Mrs, T. E. SNYDER, 
Fancy Goods Dealer, 


So. Abington, Mass. 

Dr. Scott—My sister and I 
are very much p wit 
your Electric Corsets. They 
save given us great satisfac- 
tion. For weak stomach and 
nervousness they are unex- 
celled, I have felt uncommon- 
ly well since wearing them, 
and can confidently recom- 
mend them. FLORA E. COLE. 


Niles, Mich. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 

d + from which I had 

His Electric Hair Brush cures 

Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 
Princeton, Minn. 

Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case. 

I was previously thoroughly incapacitated, and could 

not help myself, I have worn your Corsets now for 
two weeks, and I am able to be up and around helpin 


NEWARK, N. Y. 


They have also 


have cured me of acute 
suffered for eight years. 
my headache every time. 


to do housework, etc. My friends are astonished. jit 
many thanks, etc., _ JULIA J, MCFARLAND, 
Streator, Ill. 


Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
earance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit and 
nish, rs. M. J. BRIGGS, 

2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Scott—Your Belt has cured me of rheumatism 

of and around the kidneys. W.H. UPJOHN. 


$2.50, 83.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. 
cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; 
& GENT’S BELTS, 83.00 and $5.00. 


tt, $42 B’d’y, N.Y. 
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(For Tas Labpizs’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
SOME HINTS ON MONFY MAKING. 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


IX. 








A woman, with a strong yearning for a home 
which she could vot evolve from a third-story 
room in a third-class boarding place, reselved, in 
a moment of desperation, to launch out into the 
reckléss extravagence of a modest flat of oF. 
ward tendencies, consisting of three rooms only 
and a bath-room. It was humble enough, but 
the added s seemed palatial; while the inde- 
pendence of such a realm to herself was worth all 
the labor of housekee ing. 

The excitement of furnishing the flat, especi- 
ally on next to nothing, was simply delicious; 
and when furnished, the bright, cheery littie nest 
was charming. It was full of comfort, too,-— 
with broad lounges, and abundant foot-stools, 
and plenty of tables, and easy chairs, and draper- 
ies just where they were wanted. There were 
‘*bits of colors "in the right places, a few ee 
pictures on a small scale, and a thorough air of 
refinement over all. 

How that woman did work to get it in order! 
And how when it wasinorder, she worked harder 
than ever at the + writing to make up 
for iost time. For her pen,—and a not particu- 
larly gifted pen, but one that worked on rather 
pl dingly in a certain ga ay her sole sup- 

rt: and the additional expenses of this luxur- 
ous mode of living entaled additional labor. 
But she enjoyed it, housework and all—for she 
could not afford a maid; and the pleasure of en- 
tertaiuing a friend at her own table was abun- 
dant or: panama for the extra cooking and 
dish-washing. 

The writing rather lagged, though, there were 
so many interrutions on which she had mot count- 
ed; and when after six months of housekeeping, 
a goed opportunity presented itself to let the flat 
furnished, she was persuaded to try the expert- 
ment for ashort time. A friend, who was a real- 
estate agent, said to her, one evening, ‘‘It is as- 
tonisbing what results can be qoseene ished, even 
in these cheap flats, by tasteful furnishing. Why, 
I could rent this flat for you, to-morrow, as it 
stands, at an enormous profit. 

Belinda listened with interest: she did not 
wish to give up her home, but ‘enormous profit’ 
had an alluring sound to animpecunious woman. 
What did he consider enormous profit? 

‘Well,’ taking out pencil and card in a busi- 
ness like way, *‘you pay $25 a month for the bare 
reoms,—what did the furnishing cost, all told?” 

She knew it by heart; for how often she had 
gone over that list, pinching in here and cuttin 
off there, befure she had yentured on the step o 
actual expenditure. It was somcthing to be 
proud of, for $250 had paid for everything. 

“You did well; and as there isa frequent de- 
mand for moderate furnished fats, I cau get you 
$40 a month for these rooms as they are.’ 

it seemed to Belinda a great cross tohave to 
oy up her cosy little home even temporarily ; 

ut it turned out to be the best thing that ever 
happened to her. A young couple appeauret the 
next day, and engaged the rooms on the spot, ex- 
pressing the most enthusiastic admiration of all 
their equipments. The late | phy yy ong stipulating 
that they were to be rented “nly by the month. 
Then, like a wise woman, a8 summer was ap- 
proaching, she took flight to the country, with 
en, paper, and ink-bottle, anda fresh impetus 
or writing. 

She had a delightful room in a Sys old-fash- 
ioned house, where two maiden ladies pursued 
the even tenor of their way, with little variation 
from week to week, and where the liberal table 
and price of board were quite a glaring contrast. 
The young couple in the tlat rathersheok in their 
shoes, as the end of each month approached,— 
but no edict of expulsion «arrived; and, had they 
known of their landlady’s extended operations, 
they might have ceased to feel uneasy. 

Literary work flourished, that Summer: there 
was something in the air of herretreat that seemed 
to brighten our scribbler’s faculties, and quitea 
little suow storm of checks floated down upor 
her. Twoor three of these were somewhat un- 
expectedly represented by three numbers; and 
finding that she could now carry out a half- 
formed purpose without infringing on a very 
smali bank account, Belinda set about a rather 
daring pieve of work. 

The house at which she sojourned was at the 
extreme end of the village, and all the ‘life’ went 
on at the other end. ere wasa hotel there 
and several boarding-houses, which all seemed to 
be full,—for the air was quite celebrated for its 
strength-giving properties ; and it was a frequent 
boast with the permanent inhabitants that there 
wae not a house in the | aa that anybody wanted, 
to be bought or rented. This was a common re- 
gret amoug sojourners who would have liked a 
summer residence there; and as vacant lots were 
quite as scarce as houses, they had not even the 
resource of building. But an enterprising wom- 
ab had thoroughly sy ster the land round about 
and this is what she found: 

An old house with alow sloping roof,—small 
windows with two or three panes of glass broken 
out of each—a low entrance door—ageneral want 
of paint—and some shabby out houses attached 
at one side. A large door-yard, now occupied 
penny by rank grass and wild carret, with 
some half-smothered Morning-glories trailin 
amid the rest of the vegetation; and at the bac 
of the house an acre or so, with some fruit trees 
and the remains of a vegetable garden. Two 
magnificient elms in front afforded a pleasant 
shade without making it gloomy. 

The Misses V: could only tell their board- 
er that there was no one in the place at all inter- 
ested in the house which really belonged to a lit- 
tle girl nine years old who never lived init, but 
her grandparents died there some time ago; the 
child was an orphan, and lived with her uncle 
and auntin atown about twenty miles away. 
Wondered why she cared to hear about the house 
—they’d always thought ita dreadful ‘spooky’ 
kind of place. They supposed likely that people 
who wrote stories liked to pick up all they could 
to put into ’em. 





linda let it go at that, and gave no sign of | @ 


her real intentions; but she made private surveys 
of the house from all — of vie w, and she de- 
cided it had capabilities Then she became ac- 
quainted with the village carpenter, through the 
medium ofa pair of brackets which she made as 
an offering to her hostesses, and found the man 
of tools a gentleman of somewhat elegant leisure 
except for ‘odd jobs.’ But he was social and sen- 
sible, and could give her all the information she 
wanted. 

The house was well-built,—-Mr. Plane’s father 
had putit up, ‘a matter of seventy years ago,’ 
and all the work and materials in it were ‘true.’ 
He thought it not unlikely, that the Uncle 
who had charge of thesmall girl and her proper- 


ty, would be willing to sell the place at a low price, 
and he could easily make the inquiry as he often 
had errands to the town where he lived. 

The worthy man considered the improve ments 
about which the lady inquired rather ‘notioual,’ 
as the house bad answered all the purposes of 
living without them,—but city people had many 
‘kinks.’ It would acing him a good piece of 
work, at any rate; and he made a reasonable es- 
timate of the cost of materials and payment 
forhis labor. This decided Belindato buy the 
property if it could be had at or below a certain 
sum, and for very little ready money. 

Everything seemed to favor ber plan: there 
was no difficulty in Lateef and at evena 
lower price than she bad been willing to pay. The 
trustee looked upon the house as ‘an old rat- 
trap’ that could never be worth more, and would 
be likely to bring less by keeping it. The new 
purchaser was fairly startled at the ease with 
which she bad been made a landed proprietor; 
but still keeping herown council as tothe end 
she bad in view, she immediately set Mr. Plane 
and his assistunt at work on the outside of the 
house, while she explored the interior. 

She found two large rooms separated by a 

uare hall on the lower floor, witha spacious 
kitchen at the back, and a large buttery or store- 
closet beside it; a stair-case with a landing and 
aturn to either side; on the second floor, three 
good-sized rooms anda small one,—with a loft 
above it. Here was a good field for genius to ex- 
ercise itself upon: and the ficld was taken to 
some purpose. 

The poaceceging roof was painted in dull red, 
and the house in primrose tint with brown blinds; 
the small windows were furnished with leaded 
panes, and an inexpensive porch raised the ap- 
parent height of the low door. There were flow- 
er-boxes outside of the windows, made of pine 
and covered with oil-cloth that looked like paint- 
ed tiles: and these were filled with short-hang- 
ingvines, and gay verbenas. The dingy out- 
houses, needed when a farm of one hundred 
acres was attached to the house, had been carted 
away and sold for old lumber, and the groundon 
which they had stood sodded with grass from the 
roadside. 

Within doors, a judicious use of paint and 
some cheap wall papers—for which our woman of 
business made an especial trip tothe city—of 
good designs and coloring, had worked an equal 
trausformation: and an equally attractive-look- 
ing dwelling could scarcely be found in the 
place. Each of the elm trees bore a legend tothe 
effect that the property was for sale; and there 
was a regular stampede of summer boarders to 
view the premises. 

An invalid Commodore, with his wife and 
daughter, became the purchaser; and at least 
halfa dozen others would have taken the bar- 
gain off his hands. Belinda had been merciful 
and contented herself with $500 profit after al 
expenses were paid; and as the Commodore pre- 
fered making the popes in cash, she hada 
good round sum in hand for another venture. It 
was very exciting work, and she had no idea of 
resting upon her laurels yet a while. 

Her next operation, however, was not so for- 
tunate. She had returned to the city, and hired 
quite an expensive flat in a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, which she furnished very tastefully at a 
greater outiay than her judgement altogether ap- 
proved. This she lived in until it was rented, 
and then she particularly disliked to give it up. 
Sodid the parties who took possession: but as 
they also disliked to pay the rent, and ceased to 
do so altogether after the first month, the strong 
arm of the law was required to dislodge them. 





Then Belinda moved back aud stayed in the 
pleasant apartment until spring; when three la- 
dies, mother and daughters, with the nicest 
of maid-servants, established themselves there | 
with great satisfaction. With the rent paid in | 
advance and unexeeptional references, things 
went on smoothly again; and the enterprising | 
landlady sought fresh fields and pastures new. | 

[t was a seaside place, this time, where some | 
friends were summering; but it was not yet | 
largely known, although possessing many attrac- | 
tions. There was nota sjngle pretty Louse in | 
the little village, and the Suellings generally | 
were on a large, rambling scale. The new comer | 
was fortunate enough to obtain two very nice lots | 
with ‘ocean fronts,’ at $200 apiece,—on which she | 
built charming little cottages, ata cost of $800 
each. The next season brought more visitors, 
and the cottages were sold at a profit of $2000. 

These were not extensive operations, nor did 
oy bring immense profits: but they were very 
satisfactory to the person who engaged in thein, 
and many other women might be equally fortu-4 
nate. The lesson was soon learned that inex- 
pensive flats and houses, made fit for the occu- 
pancy of ladies and gentlemen, bring larger prof- 
its in proportion, and are more rentable and 
saleable, than larger and more expensive ones, 
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Hundreds of families in the city have used Payson’s 
ik for marking linen for thirty years and will buy no 
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Are the best BLACK GROS GRAIN DRESS SILKS. 
To introduce them, we will retail at factory price,ONE 
DOLLAR PER YARD, express prepaid; as good as are 
ubuaily sold at $1,50. Send two eents postage for 
sample. RAVEN SILK COMPANY. 

144 MONROE STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 











‘(HE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE has won 
an established reputation asthe bestin the mar- 
ket and gives complete satisfaction. Liberal terms to 
agents. Send for circulars. Price. plain, $1; Nickel 
Plated, $1.50. a | 
. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, N. 4 
‘Hair bought (no combings or | 

old hair) send sample of length. and 

rice willbe given. 8. C. BECK, 87 

ilbert Street, Phi'ade!lphia. 


$150 oo Ooreete, Bustion, 












wanted, 50 best sell 
etc., in the world. $4.00 


outfit free, send 4 Cts. postage. NICHOLS & CO., 
2844 38 


6 Broadway, New York. 









for terms. 
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wr le sample corset tree 
AS S). LEWIS SCHIELE & CO. 390 B’way, N.Y. 
MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK 
The best. because practical and tested. From all 
Booksellers; or ml mail from the Publishers, $1.75 
ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 420 Library St., Philada. 








oa Patterns. Catalouge Free. 
TURKISH RUG K. S FROST & CorS 
Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 
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SConeatt Cos. 
MERE BougueT 
eae >PERFUMR 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
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> A luxurious extract from the 
#~ choicest flowers. 
COLGATE & COS nameand‘trade mark on each bottle 


assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 














Marre—“Am glad to see the baby out again.” 

Lizzix—-“Yes. But he has been very ill. No food seemed to 
agree with him, and we tried many. At last we tried CARN- 
RICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD, which agreed withhim at once,” 


s *CARNRICK’S« 


OLUBLE FOO 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN, 


For Mothers, Invalids, 
Dyspeptics, and Aged People. 
THE ONLY that dt. 
gests as easily a OO, ie R .- 


agrees with all infants and chil- 
dren. 


THE ONLY th 
aE nourts, 2 t © ie 
without the addition of cow's milk, 

THE ONLY FOOD that re- 
moves f 


rom infancy necessity, 
danger and annoyance of a wet 





nurse. 
iF TAKEN BY MOTHERS 
once or twice & day, the quantity of 


milk will be increased, and qualily 
at once improved. 


IF THE CHI - 
LE iF oHILD 19 REST 
nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Ana. 
lyst for Rhenish Pr la, says: 
“CABRNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD is the best of all the foods 
I have ever examined.” 


“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by Marion Harland, Book of 
64 pages, giving careful instructions 
for bringing up‘the little ones, Sent 
free by ’ 


BREED & CARNREICK, N.Y. 
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Why was it that over half of our mail orders for the first 
of this year were from customers who had ordered before @ There can be but one 
answer: Because they were satisfied with the quality, fitand wear of these 

ustly famous goods. To tully satisfy these patrons, we have added a Coat and 
est Department, 60 that we are now making complete suits to order, and 
overcoats also. Full line of samples mailed upon receipt of 6 cents, including 
self-measurement blanks and (if you mention this paper) a good linen tape-meas- 
ure. If you wanta pair of these Pants, and cannot wait for samples, send us your 
waist, hip and inside leg measuree, together with $}, and 35 cents to cover post- 
age (or prepaid express) and packing, and we‘will take all risk of pleasing you. 
e refund money for any cause, if buyer wishes to return goods, or,if desired, 
we make another pair. The American Express Co., (cap- 
ital $20,000,000) will cheerfully reply to any inquiry abow 
us addressed to their Boston office. . 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer St., Boston, Mass,, opp, Jordan, Marsh & Co, 


THE FAMOUS 


Plymouth Rock $_@ Pants. 


six months 


DO YOU WEAR 









NEW OUTFIT FREE ‘ 

’ @ The Ladies’ World is » mam- 

» moth 16-page, 64-column Illustrated 
aper, devoted to stories, poems, 
jadies’ fancy work, artistic needle- 
work, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, fashions, hygiene, juvenile 
reading, etiquette, etc., etc. Its 
publishers, wishing to introduce it 
into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, now make the 
following «unprecedented as 
2. receipt of only Thirty 
‘enta, we will send The Ladies’ 
World for Six Mentha, and to 
every subscriber we will also send, 
Free and post-paid, a new and 
valuable Stamping Outfit, con- 
taining the following patterns: 1 
set Initials, 134 in, high, 1 Dancing 
Girl, 9 in. high, 1 Running Boy, 1 
in. high, 1 spray Daisies, 5 in. high, 
1 bunch Roses, 414 in. high, 1 cluster 
Apple Blossoms, 3 x 4 in., 1 Owl on branch, 434 in. high, 1 bunch 
Peaches, 1 cluster Daisies, 1 spray Wheat, 1 spray Morning 
Glories, 1 Calia Lily, 1 bunch Forget-Me-Nots, 1 Rosebud with 
leaves, Lspray Pansies, 1 spray Bachelor’s Button with grasses, 
1 Pink, 1 Day Lily with bud and foliage, 1 spray Vinca, 1 bunch 
Daisies, 1 Japonica Bud with leaves, 1 Fat Boy (comic), 1 cluster 
Forget-Me-Nots, 1 Pansy, 1 spray Daisies, 1 Star Flower, 1 spray 
Spanish Rose, 1 Outline Design, 1 Vine, 4 patterns for flannel 
embroidery and 8 smaller designs for Crazy Patchwork, making 
in all 35 Elegant Patterns, worth at retail (vom 6 to 20 cents each, 
and 1 Complete i worth 75 cents, also 1 box best Powder, 
15c., 1 Improved Distributor, 10c., and 1 Complete Book of In- 
structions, 15c. Remember, we give the entire Outfit described 
above free to every one sending 30 cents for a six-months’ sub- 
scription to our paper. This Outfit is entirely new, and must not 
be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs advertised by 
others. Six subscriptions and six Outfite will be sent for $1.50. 
Do not miss this chance! Satisfaction guaranteed. As to our 
ey we refer to any publisher in New York. Address, 
8. HW, MOORE & 00., 27 Park 

































Place, New York. 















Goods for AWTS Co, send @ cents in Stamps 


rosisiy ry World MT Go., 428 Nassan 8, N.Y. 


EVERY MONTH. 
0 ENTS WANTED 





1,000 LIVE AG: 
atonce. Our Agent’s Outfita 


x OF SIL- 
beautiful SATIN-LINED CASKET OF SIL- 


; tfree. Write 
WaLLINGRORD SILVER CO., Wallingford +Ct 








ebrated preperation for invigorating, beauti 
imparting a gloss and silken softness to the hair, is 80 
widely known and acknowledged, that it has gained by 
| its merits a reputation which is not fora day, but for 








This Knife FREE wi hb ournew 48 Page Catalogue of 


ESTABLISHED 1is80f,. 


BARRY'S 








TRIGOPHEROUS 





FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and Best. The efficacy of tts Jeatiy oo. 
ying, an 





| all time, 
A SEASIDE COMPANION. 
nv As a seaside companion THE 
‘“ “ LABLACHE FACE POWDER will 


enjoy a genuine and enduring popu 
larity. This powder is a medicated 
preparation. It removes and pre- 
vents tan, freckles, sunburh, red- 
ness, pimples.irritation and al] blem- 
ishes of the skin. It supplies a want 
most sensibly felt by society ladies. 
It reproduces the bloom of youth. 
THE LABLACHE FACE POW- 
DER is sold by all reliable druggists, 
or will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a -cent postal note, or 25 
-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY &CO., 
French Perfumers. 34 West Street, 
Boston, Mass. Mention this paper. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











FALL FASHIONS, 


(Concluded from page 10.) 





“Young Mother’—The best book regarding | 
the care of Infants and what they shall wear, 
you can get by sending name, address and one 
two cent stamp to Best & Co., or Bazaar, 
60 and 62 West 23rd Street, New York. 

‘‘Miss Dora Gilbert’’:—and others. We learn 
from John Wanamaker’s book manager that the 
best work on “‘Horsemanship for Women” be 
Theodore H. Mead, willbe sent by mail for $1.00. 
The author gives instructions which he believes 
will enable even a young girl to train and subdue 
a horse in the most thorough manner. 

‘Miss G. J. H.:’»—We do not furnish patterns 
of any of the garments deseribed in the fashion 
articles in Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL, sorry 
not to be able to oblige you. 

“M. B. W.’?:—Some of the best dressmakers 
in New York and Philadelphia cut patterns direct 
from the form of the customer; a little practice 
will enable you to do so. Yes,the Family Button- 
hole attachment will save your time and eyesight; 
it is largely used by manufacturers of cloaks, 
costumes and other garments. Many thanks for 

‘our interest in the JouRNAL. Hope the little 
orphan girl will be successful in getting up the 
lub. 

. “Linnie Owen:’’—If the room is large the ta- 
ble can stand in the center, if not place itagainst 
the wall. Use a large square cover. Why not 
buy felt and make a cover for your table. You 
ean embroider a center piece and designs in the 
ends or corners, as you can decorate with ap- 
plique figures. 

‘New Subscriber :’’—Make infant’s long wrap 
of cashmere, and line with flannel. The most 
useful style has yoke,full lower portion,and loose 
sleeves. 

“Young Wife.”—You can pet a pretty and ser- 
viceable Jersey waist from Lewis 8. Cox, 1220 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, at less price than it 
would cost you to have anew waist made to go 
with your partly worn garnet silk skirt. Jerseys 
are the fo my Needy go and fashionable gar- 
ments now in favor. if youdo not wanta — 
make a plain basque in garnet velvet, which you 
can also wear with black silk skirt. 

“Mrs. E. B. Howser,” Ada, Ottawa Co., Kan- 
sas:’’—Strawbridge and Clothier’s magazine 
contains a story, screeds on new siyles, and in- 
structive articles on fancy work and household 
economy, with a price-list of articles you need 
iu your business. The subscription price is 50 
cents a year. It is published in Philadelphia,cor. 
8th and Market streets. To secure foreign and 
domestic patterns and fashion plates, you must 
take other Journals. Demorest’s magazine is 
good, and so is the “Young Ladies Journal,” 
price $4.00 a year, which can be secured through 
the International News Co., 31 Beckman Bt,, N. 
Y 


‘‘Miss M. Louise M. ;’,—You can getatraveling 
costume ready-made, but think you would be 
better satisfied with one you have made after a 
becomming model, in a new style. Write to Sharp- 
less Brothers, 8th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 

hia, for samples of Vassar suitings, Roderick 
Bho Scotch checks, new Cashmeres in odd shades 
and plain cloths in medium weight; then you 
will see the vew goods and can make your selec- 
tion from the samples. 

“OQ, F. T.:”—Poplin will make you a handsome 
and useful dress, #ny of the brown shades in 
Puns Irish poplin will be suitable, or you may 
use mastic or grey; this wili cost you about the 
same asa dress of good silk. Plain cloth, or the 
small figured Vassar suitings will make you a 
walking and traveling costume,and then you have 
another dress in Braidette or Ardinries to wear 
when too warm for your woolens. A pretty tea 

own of challis, and one or two gingham home 

resses Will be quite sufficient for your outfit, 
with the exception of plain, neat and pretty 
under-garments. We wish you much happiness 
in your married life. Yes, we do take an earnest 
interest in the welfare of all the good friends of 
Tue Lapigs’ Home JOURNAL. 

**B. M. :””—Make the skirt of the young lady’s 
dress just long enough to escape touching the 
ground, she is too tall to wear short dresscs. 

“Alice Rhuland :”—Have skirt of Gypsy cos- 
tume made of red silk, trimmed with bands of 
black velvet; low corsage in red, yellow and 
black stripes with white bodice. The suit may 
be further finished with sequins or gilt fringe on 
skirt and bodice. 


” 
. 





(FOR THE LADIS’ IIOME JOURNAL.| 
“ELEGANT,” 

There are a great many nice persons in this coun- 
try, of the sort whom Marion Harland very well 
describes as ‘‘the educated children of new peo- 
ple.’”? They appear very well, and doubtless are 
anxious to behave and speak exuctly like those 
who are technically called “the best people.” 
Not having been brought up, however, among 
the latter species of humanity, they every now 
and then show the fact by some little word or ex- 
pression which betrays them. Perhaps they re- 
mark, when you call upon them, ‘*You’re quite a 
stranger,” or they ask after “your folks,” or 
speak of some rather plain individual as ‘very 
homely,” or of some young man as ‘ta young gen- 
tleman,” or they “love” their food, or most 
common of all, they use the word “elegant,” 
when they mean ‘‘beautiful.” 

It is about this last word which I wish especi- 
ally to speak, because, although it is never uscd 
in its wrong sense by people in what is called 

tie best society,’’ yet I have often noticed the 
mistake when it isthe only one made by those 
who do not belong in that magic circle. 

Let us turn to Worcester’s Distionses. and see 
What is the true meaning of the word. We find 
p oPhnegn | apn on len a Having 

byance; refined; lished; graceful; geuteel: 
accomplished.” ; polished; graceful; geuteel; 

Now, which of these meanings does the young 
lady intend to convey who tells you that le has 

ad an “eleganttime,” bas eaten “an elegant 
peach,’’ has seen “an elegant suu-set,”? or has 
taken “an elegant drive?’ 

young man once remarked to a friend of 
fee use (spews np perfectly elegant?’ 
swered with perfec ity, ‘* Ye al- 
Vis very stylish perfect gravity, ‘* Yes, it real 
4 Wonder if that young man ever again 
“elegant” when he meant “beautiful.” He = 
4 well educated man undoubtedly, for my im- 
Pression is, he was a Harvard student, but he 
showed that he had lived with people who were 
Shen oeether elegant in their modes of expres- 
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Pp uces the “ ugtry Style,” the “Patti 
by ladies wearing their hair in the. fas) 
curled for the day in a few seconds. 


Dr. SCOTT’S 


The Guest Teeth Bross qrer mando, constructed bya 
on a on rece o 
ELECTRIC CORSETS. | BRUSHES. BELTS ee 


can be curled any desired txts 
Curl,” 


jonable “loose i 
tiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


“ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use. Each of above 
cts., or both for $1. 
No risk, quick Sales. G 


and fluffy 


in from one to two minutes, 
and any other form desired 


” the “Montague 
i "mode, Gentlemen’s moustaches and 


They may be returned if not satisfacto’ 
EO-A. Scorr, 842 Broadway, New 





York. 


les guaranteed 
nvassing Agents wan for Dr. SOOTT’S 
Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores, Mention paper. 





BEST HOME PAPER IN AMERICA 


It is a plain statement of an honest fact. 


Ordinarily, the weekly issue of a daily pa 


weeks news, suited alone for 


THIS 
NOT 


r, is esteemed to be merely a digest of the 


rural readers. 
This is not true in reference to the WEEKLY PRESS. It is specially edited by a 
trained corps of writers selected for the purpose of making the 


BEST HOME PAPER IN AMERICA. 


It is adapted to the improvement and enjoyment of both sexes, of all ages, of every 


family whether a resident of the City, village or country. 
Not a word of crime or impure suggestion in any part of the paper. 


BRAC 


we will send the 


WEEKLY PRESS, Gnbcortption one year, o, 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Sub. one year, 


It is an old paper, and carries its age and reputation equally well. 
Now we are seeking a new and a largercircle of readers, 


As an inducement to this end, 


ens | Both, one year, one Sub. price, $1.00 


Sample Copies of the Weekly Press furnished to any address free of charge. 
Address, THE PRESS COMPANY, Limited, Philadelphia, Pa. 











[For THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL.) 
CHILDREN VISITORS. 





A friend comes to me in distress and asks, 
“What do you do when your neighbors’ children 
torment you?”’ 

“I send them home.”’ 

“But then you offend their parents!” 

‘Not if they are sensible ones; and if they are 
not I do not care.” 

There are many women who shirk their paren- 
tal duty and systematically turn their children 
over to their neighbors to be entertained or taken 
care of, 

Mrs. G., who is nervous and cannot bear the 
noise of children, sends her own away from her 
presence, no matter where, 80 that they do not 
disturb her. 

Mrs. M. wants to read her novel, or gossip with 
her triends uudisturbed, and ber children are 
turned out into the street. 

Mrs. B. keeps her little enes under her own 
watchful care and provides entertainment for 
them; consequently these little waifs banished 
by their mother came to her pleasant house and 
find amusements unkuown to their own dreary 
homes. 

If Mrs. B. is lacking in moral courage, she will 
let these undisciplined children rummage in her 
bureau drawers, finger her pretty ornaments, 
tease her baby and quarrel with the older chil- 
dren, until, on the verge of frenzy, she loses her 
self-control, speaks sharply to her own children, 
and expends her wrath upon her unoffending 
servants, or perhaps upon her hushand. 

But, if Mrs. B. is wise, she will ch all chil- 
dren who invade her castle that she is mistress 
there; and that the rules which apply to her own 
children apply to others as well. 

A meddlesome child will be kindly reproved; 
and if persistently troublesome will be sent home. 
Some children will openly resent this. I know 
of one who when told to 6° home because of 
some misdemeanor, declared she would not go, 
and had to be foreibly put out of the house; but 
the next day she came again, promising to be 
good if she might come in. 

The degree of insolence which these chronic 
visitors sometimes display is astonishing, and it 
requires courage to enter into a contest with 
them. The chances are, too, that they will intro- 
duce manners and language hitherto unknown in 
a carefully reared family; and, even if this is 
not the ease, each added child brings more noise 
aud more care. It is not fair for one good-na- 
tured woman to have the care of several families 
besides her own. 

Another trouble is the disagreement of the 
nursery customs. This should not be aliowed ex- 
cept in very rare occasions,and never for fear of of- 
fending either a visiting child or her family. 
When the time comes for meals or bed orstudies, 
the visitors should be sent home, even though 
they themselves are not accustomed to regular 
habits. * 

Mrs. B. has a new neighbor with an only child. 
The parents of this child are fond of society, and 
leave the little girl much to the servants. One 
evening she goes to visit at Mrs. B’s. When her 
child. en’s bedtime comes Mrs. B. tells their guest 
that it is time for her to go home; but finds the 
child can not do so, for ber parents have gone to 
the theatre, and the servants are all out, and will 
not be back till ten o’clock. Not wishing to keep 
her own children up so late. she tells the little 
guest to amuse herself with a book while she is 
upstairs, and that she will play games with her 
after the children are in bed. It is trying to 
have to give up this time to her eabers child; 
but it is better than to disturb the habits of her 
family; aud, besides, it serves as a lesson to the 
little girl and perhaps to her parents also. 

Ruet KuNGE. 















PAT’D REISS’D 


OcT.15,.78. 


“BOSS” 
FASTENER 


‘ 







’ Button Fastener 


Alinen string (white or black) about 4 
feet in length, witha needle firmly 


t I> 
‘Boss’ 


attached 
FOR DOMESTIC USE, 


for fastening buttons on shoes and garments, or for 
other strong sewing purposes, 
1T 1S THE MOST USEFULCOMPANION FORTRAV- 
cL . Can be used to abvantage by Sportemen 
for stringing fish and smal! game. comple bunch of 
10 strings by mail, l0c. J.K.KRIEG&CO., 
BD Warren Street, New York. 
AGENTS actually clear €0 dally. 
I have something entirely new for 
LADY AGENTS that sells at sight in 
every house. A minister’s wife sold 
thirteen the first hour 
MES. H. F. LITTLE, A. 2, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE TRIPOD MAGNIFIER. 























Price Does the Same Work 
as 
yi) Cts y Brass Mounted 
7/One that Sells for 
75 Cents. 


The Lens Is ac- 
curately ground 
and well mount- 
ed for examin- 


other things. It 
isan article that 
should bein the 
hands of Child- 
ren a6 well as 
Grown People, 
as they get more 
Instruction and 
amusement from 
it in an hour, 
. thanthey would 
= without ss aid 
= in weeks, FAR- 

MERS, M E- 
. CHANICS, 

KM HANTS, , S, CLE 8S, STUDENTS 
and LADIES, a'\lh.ve use for it. hesmaliest seed or 
insect, adrop of milk, the crawlers in a bit ofgcheese, the 
tinlest screw,the quality ofLinen or Silk,the quality of 
Stone or Ore, the genuineness of aNoteor Coin, Microsco- 
pic objects of nature, the quality of lace, etc., all come with- 
n thescope of this Instrument. A gomple willbe sent by 

1 

















mail post paid on receipt of 254 CENTs. For One Dol. 

lar we willsend Five Maguifiers. Price to the Trade 
pr *. $1.50 Per Doz. 

" er, Reg. Letter, or by Ex- 
press. Postage i Y 
* Be 


6tamps taken, dM’ 8 0o.,132 Nassau§ 7) 


P MPLE BLACKHEADS AND 
5 


Send mone 









FLESHWORMS. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN, harm” 
less, pleasant and absolutely SURE and infallibe 
cure, It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, 
complete y and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leav- 
ing the skin clear and unblemished always. For those 
who have NO blotches on the face, it beautifies the 
complexion as nothing else in the world can, rendering 
it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPARENT, and clearing 
it of all muddiness and coarseness. It is a true rem- 
edy to cure and NOT a paint or powcer to cover up and 
hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrapper for ® cents 
in stamps, ortwo for Scents, by GEORGE N. STOD- 
DARD, pags 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N,Y. My 
FRECKLE-WASH cures Freckles, Tan, and 
makes the hands white; sent postpaid for 30 cents. 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
conceals Blemishes, has most 
Beautiful Effect, Don’t Show, yet 
is Absolutely Harmless. Wonder- 
ful Superiority over all others. 
te, Pink or Yellow. 25c. Wood 
ruggists, or by mail for 30 


u 
Whi 
Box. 
cts. in stamps. 

THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
146 & 148 William St., New York. 





A ROSE ROOM. 





This charming bedroom 1s one ofthe original designs | 


in furnishing arranged and carried out by the author 
of “How TO FURNISH A HOME,” who gives a lady's 
supervision to the artistic fitting up of houses and 
rooms in all parts of the country. 

For circular, address with stamp, HOME, Box 82, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Paper Flowers. 


The best 2cent Paper Flower outfit Book of In- 
structions, Over sixty samples, imported paper. Sam- 
ples of Fiowers made up. Patterns and material for 
making one dozen Flowers mailed, on receipt of 25 cts. 
With this outfit, a person can soon learn the art of 
muking Paper Flowers. 

MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 
C DOMEVER, 715 Sixta AVENUE, New York 
« CITY. New Lllustrated Catalogue cal.ed the 
‘“‘American Star.’’ For Art, Needlework, Em- 
broidery and Millinery. Price 15 Cents. 


NGRAVED VISITING CARDS 














WEDDING INVITATIONS iyi... Neri! 
27 CORRECTSTYLES. [Send forsam- 


pies. BENNAGE & ELLIOTT, (1.td.) 534 Chestnnt 
8t.,Philada,. 


NEW YORK SH 





LStaDlistec im J =. 
9 H. M. DECKER, 113 East 








l4th Street, New York. 
or contemp ate tak- 
ing this important 


IF YOU ARE MARRIED, 
step, we can send you 


information which you ought to know, and worth $100. 
Valuable 16-page circular mailed free, by 
J.8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rove St., New York. 


PLAY , ) I 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play a tune on either instrument at once without the 
aid of ateacher. No previous knowledge of music re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 























Hooks 3 Cents Lac 


a 

The following books, each one of which contains a complete 
first-class novel by a celebrated author, are published in neat 
pamphiet form, many of them handsemely illustrated, and 
printed from clear, readable type, on good paper: The Myst 
at Blackwood Grange, by Mrs. May Agnes Fleming; The £v 
Genius, by M. T. Caldor; The Story of a Storm, by Mrs. Jane 
G. Austin; Out of the Sea, by Clara Augusta; Agatha's History, 
by Margaret ene Ey Bitter 


of the 

Romantic Adventures A @ Milkmaid, by Thomas Hardy; The 
Curse of Carew, by the author of “‘ Dora Thorne”; The Last of 
the Ruthvens, by Miss Mulock; Afiss or Mrs.? by Wilkie Collins; 
4 Queen Amongst Women, by the author of “Dora Thorne”; 
Carriston’s Gist, by Hugh Conway; The Heir to Ashley, by Mre. 
Henry Wood; A Dead Heart, by the author of “ Dora Thorne’’; 
A Shadow on the Threshold, by Mary Cecil Bay; The Knights- 
bridge Mystery, by Oharles Reade; /; dew House, by the author 
of “Dora Thorne”; A Passive Crime, by “'The Duchess”; The 
Morwick Farm Mystery, by Wilkie Collins; The Fatal Lilies, 
by the author of * Dora Thorne”; The Blatchford Bequest, by 

ugh Conway; A Tale of Sin, by Mrs. Henry Wood; The Fatal 
Marriage, by Miss M. Braddon; A Brid; A ve, by the 
author of “ Dora Thorne’’; Jn the Holidays, y Mary Cecil Hay. 
We will send any Four of the above books by mail, post-paid, 
for 18 Contes say Ten for 25 Centa; the entire number 
(26 books) for ents$ theentire number, bound in boards, 
with cloth back, for 75 Cents. Postage stamps taken, These 
are the cheapest books ever published, and guaranteea worth 
three times the money asked for them. This offer is made to 
§utroduce our popular pabientions, ite 'a tion guaranteed or 

U 





ney refunded. Address F, M. 
o. 6 Park Place, New York. ON, Publisher, 
HIDDEN NAME CARDS, <= rem 


P tricks, money making s- 
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@g cards ever issued, All for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15, 0. 
FRINGE |All Free! Elegant now designs i ; 
Hidden NameCards,. Send ie. apo tng Sie 
CARDS Keel pay. to Agents, 12 Golden Gems, 
ip Jase, 
ELE B)Adiress Bird Card Works, Meriden, Ct. 
AUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 
aysto Mako Money. All for @ two cent stamp. 
EAGLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, Oillo, 
' 
DYING GIRL Popular SONGS for 10cts, 
t of Songs Free. H. J.Wxeuman, 82 Park Row,N.Y. 
printed on them in Gold Letters for 25 cents. Twelve 
for 40 cents. Six 25-cent orders for $1.00. Address 
ww CONN. NOVELTY ©O., Meriden, Ct. 
’ 
EAUTY’S SECRET 
Be tifle th t perfe < co exio 
beautifier ce “yy chem, leteesd be eee op wen 
Price 50c. by mail. WITCH HAZEL EXT. CO., Clirtonville, Ct, 
A Beautiful Plush Casket 
ing our cards, Send Yc. stamp for Lovely New Sam- 
ples and Outi. N. E. CARD OO., Wallingford, Oonu. 
0 No PACK May 10 U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Garda, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Mystic Oracle, 
with which you can tall any person’s age; and large sample book of Hide 
dew Kam a Cards, All for only a 2-cent stamp. Bauner Card Co. , Cadi, 0. 
N F KR * $3 , 
OR 9S ynES?_ rye BEST. 
416 NOM 7 GtT 
We LGW DT DAR 
FR oct REYALD.ONCE 
WOT WAYS Use, 
Dy AL ® 
1) ED Got? Sy * 
NO IN Ts 
LADIES! 
' 
| plexion Beautifier,” removes Pimples, Comedones 
Crowsfeet, Sallowness and Tumors; Prevents Wrin 
| kles; produces natural, rosy and p'ump checks. and 
} renders the skin soft, clearand smooth. Kasy to use, 


erets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
10c, 
orrocco name on in gold, 10c, Club 3, 54c. 
BOOK *"" 
Games, 43 
MESSAGE and 104 other 
Pencils with your own name and address 
lies in Clinton’s Witch Hazel Lustant 
of Fine Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 
HARON C , 
RAN 
ORVGGISTS. 
MEDICATED CLOTH, “The Rational Com 
| absolutely barmiess, and a wiys effective. No Drugs, 


| Paints or Powders, but a simple appliance that never 
fails to Beautify. Sent by return mail (in sea ed Paek- 
et) on receipt of price, 30 cts., or 2 for Hets. J.P 
BEERS, Druggist, No. 22 High St., New Haven, Conn. 
References: Any Physician in New Haven. 
will send by mail, postpaid, 60 
pieces full sheet music size, in- 
eu 


| 
| ding songs, marches, watizes 
WHITE WINGS & 100 songs words and music 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings 
Complexions beautified. The 
and (testimonials sent sealed), 4 cts. 

tion this paper. 
burn, Moth Patches, and alldiscolorations 





To reduce our stock of music, we 



















| qpeee (with calls), &c, by Mendlesohn, Beethoven 
|} ozart &c.. 0c. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
| §Oc. Q. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St. Boston, Mass 
Y Minpton Black-Heads 
Mo esand SuperfluousHair 
permanently removed. 
Hair, Brows and Lashes colored 
and restored, Interesting Book 
“ Madame Velaro, 249 W. 22d St., New 
York City, Correspondence confidential. Men- 
&, prometty eradicates Freckles, Tan, Sun- 





withoutinjury, impartstoth i - 
serons ty & velvety soltneen Sent by wal dees artss 
part of the world for25c. The W. MiLLARDCO.,B o,N.Y 


Verses, Book of Poems, Book Flirtations,40 Agt’s 


a ee All 10c, Austin Card Co., New Haven, Ct 
Dem CARDS FREE ® 2530 
to aA 


ents free. Send 4c. for 
mail. 12 lovely Basket Hidden Name, 10c, 25 
plain gilt edge, 10c. Club 7 Packs, 50c. 


MOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 








1 Stone Ring, 1 Band Ring, 275 Scrap Pictures & 





Book rich new sam 





160 X78 


rap Pictures and large Sample Card Out 
AETNA PRINT. CO., Northford, Conn 








Scrap pictures, 1 Box Fine Note Paper and En 
ve opes&Agents Large Samp e Book of beautifu 
ecards, 0c. Branford Printing Co. Branford, Ct 


10 SECRETS, including one to develop the form, 
and a cake of Toph’s finest perfumed soap on earth, 
for 2c. Agents wanted, Toph & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


T ATWYES you can save % on a Sewing Machine, and 
4 half on many useful articles. Agents wanted, Ad- 
dress: The Western World, Chicago, Ill 

' 
for 3 cents. 














Charles C. Hearne, P.O. Box 1487, New York 


71 La Lyre Francaise” Boulanger Mareh | 


Arange par—A. H. Rosewig.—Suppressed by the 
French Government—but sung in secret and immense- 
ly popular. Stirring and beautifully melodious—Send 
0 cents forcomplete music—full size—to PATERSON 
& WAYMAN, 1428. Halstead St.. Chicago. II). 


Somethirig New. Sent by ma 
around without removing from the oven, 
wanted. GE 


Agents 
A8s. 


0. C. LEE, CONWAY, M 






SOMETHING NEW 

ROJDERY Sent by mail 
-RING: Address NEW Moon EM- 
BROIDERY RING, Chicago. 


s. &c.. oT sample 
cards, only 2c. STAR CARD CO., Station 15 Ohio 





e 





| AGENT Nn. flan Bom.) new articies, Cata- 
y] Wlogue free. C.E. MARSHALL, Lockport,N, Y. 


150 


e 
M4GR 


pieces of Scrap Silk for Crazy Patch Work, 3 
cents. Sure to plesse. Agents Supply Co., 
ANITE AVENUE. Boston. 


I Oe ET oy BO Mie Tarts and Too 
- Turns the pie} Scrap Pictures, 1c. Ray Card Co. Clintonville, Ct 





Y AGENTS for LADIES’ WEAR. outst 
ree, conditionally. You are ted 


rotec’ 
against loss and guaranteed $5.00 daily. ‘All about it 
for stamp. Mus. F.C. FARRINGTON, Box 648, CHICAGO. 
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SCRIBBLER’S LETTELKS TO GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS AND JULIA, HIS WIFE. 





SECOND SERIES. 





BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 








Now, my dear Julia, it sort of seems that I have 
devoted my energies and good will to Gu-tavus for 
quite a spell. feel called upow to do you a lit-| 
tle friendly turn now. I’ve been sitting: here | 
thinking and thinking, and it just occurred to 
me that people do do dreadful curious things | 
without knowing anything about it. This may 
not be a brand new notion, but you are welcome 
to it for what it is worth. It did my heart good 
the other day to hear you reprove Bessie in that | 
nice, kiud, motherly way you know so well how 
to use—te|ling her it was not nice togossip about 
her weighbors when she told you that “Mrs 
Smilax fad just got iv three barrels of potatoes,”’ 
and that ‘Belle Perriwincle’s new Spring hat was 
perfectly horrid.” I said to myself, “I’m glad of 
that; Julia knows what she is about.’’ If there is 
:aything in this world that’s hard to deal with it 
is a gossiping woman, and I’m glad that Jatia is 
* nipping in the bud’ Bessie’s tendency that way, 
(for fa seen it myself some time before, and I’d 
made up my mind that if you didn’t take her in 
hand pretty soon, 1 should, for it was clearly 
somebody’s duty). So I was glad I say, for 
really Julia l don’t give all this advice because 
it’s pleasant for me to doso—no indeed—only be- 
cause I never was one to shirk aduty. Well, | was 

lad, I say again, and I said to myself, “‘with all 
Fer faults Julia has got the right track with those 
children.” But bless your heart! what was my 
surprise to hear you talk afew moments after 
t in the child’s presence, too. And I found 
out that the reason you reproved Bessie, was that 
ou didn’t happen to take any interest in Mrs. 
Bmilax's potatoes nor yet in Belle Perriwincle’s 
new Spring hat. You’re sure you’re no gossip 
are yout Well, then, you’re sure of more than i 
am: There! don’t look so savage (as I know you 
do, just as wellas if I were looking at you). 
What did you say? You said, “Cousin Seribbier, 
have you seen Maude’s new furniture?’ I said 
‘no.’ ‘Well it is without exception the ugliest, 
most absolutely tasteless thing l ever saw; upon 
my word it would give me the horrors to live in 
the same house with that sofa. And the carpet! 
don’t mention it! What a shame it does seem 
for people with no taste to have the spending of 
so much sents, while other people with lots of 
taste, have so little to spend.’”?” And you looked 
kind of set up and self-satistied, that [ could 
have boxed your ears, (I’m glad now, that I 
didn’t; but it was an awful temptation). ‘*Well, 
it is dreadful ;”’ is that what you say? I dare say, 
and so is Belle Perriwincle’s new Spring hat per- 
fectly horrid to Bessie, no doubt. But that 
wasn’t all—you did more than that. That was 
expressing your individual opinion of some one’s 
else taste. But you had the dress-maker if you 
recollect, and you actually gossiped, yes, gossiped 
with your dressmaker,—shame on you, Julia! If 
she didn’t know any better, you do. And when 
she told you that the ice-cream fell sliort at Mrs. 
Swansdown’s party, and that Miss Everich had a 
dreadful mole on her neck, avd that was 
the reason she always wore that black velvet 
round her throat; and that Mr. Swyllercame home 
intoxicated three times while she was there last. 
What did you do? Did you even look as if you 
didn’t want to hearit ? You may well blush; and 
if she tells that Gustavus is unkind to you and 
that you have a dreadful time getting a-hold of 
any money, because you wanted money the other 
day and couldn’t have it (and I must say you 


ces), don’t you be surprised—for if she’ll gossip 
to you, she’ll gossip abvut you. She has? Well, 
I must say I’m glad of it. Perhaps you'll learn 
alesson. O yes, Julia, what you told Bessie is 
very good advice—very good, indeed. It is not 
nice to gossip about one’s neighbor’s, but I can 
tell you something worth two of that: “Practice 
what you vreach,” Julia, practice what you 
preach. 
Your Cousin SCRIBBLER. 
ee ae ————$___ 
A GREAT OFFER. 

We will sell an elegant new 7% octave, 3- 
stringed Upright, or Square Grand Piano, first- 
class, with every improvement, for $250; and 
take $25 down and slo monthly, until all paid. 
Also, a beautiful 5 octave, 12 stop organ, 5 sets 
of reeds and 2 couplers, tor $85; and take $15 
down and $5 monthly. Send for catalogues and 
reduced prices. ORACE WATERS & Co., 124 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BONED WITH 


ae Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR. 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 
them, if the Corset 
is not 


fill | 
. p Satisfactory in all respects 


0 rH S ET After Three Weeks Wear 
“]t may be returned to us and 
ne te cen rma money will be refunded. 


CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 
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A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


| 

| 

} 
Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
leather. Bottle contains double the quantity 


ae dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealerhasit | 
Steam ngines, 35c. $8 Organettes, $3 


MUSICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICAL WONDERS. 


© LANTERNS &VIEWS @ 
iM AGICleaes 
HABBACH'S, Phileas, Pa,® | 







































T is very annoying when in the 
feel for it. 
most luxurious soap for bathing ; 
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bath to drop the soap and have to 


The Ivory Soap floats, and is without exception the 


it lathers freely and is easily rinsed 


off, leaving a sense of cleanliness and comfort attainable by no other 


means, 


‘Ladies, Misses, Children & Infants 





WG; 
) SES, ae 


ANY = eat’ / 


mh 
mS “ 
_ COPYRIGHT. 


“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of ScouringSoap. Try itin your 
next house cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
scouring, for which purposes it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
Sapolio makes its appearance and quickly, too. Try 
n cake. Wa. 2k 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


The best Waist ever made for 















For full particulars see large adver- 
tisement in last month’s LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, or address: 





A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each 


represented to be “just as good as the 


‘Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble, 





Ss. C. BECK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GoopDs 
836 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 






In ordinary shades from 
$1.50 up. 
o4231 4g 4IU Zu0'7 ITV 


GIP8Y BANG. 


‘This stylish Bang is made of the finest trench nat isthe O - 
ural Curled Hair and keptin order simply by combing. eee AciceD Wis! 


b Sent by registered mail t 
acted very ugly about it under the circumstan- | $3.00 aaa go Ag Beg 1 ©: 


3.00 and a sample of hair. 


ian styles in Hair Goods sent free. 


ray, Bionde and Drab| TION CORSET and money 
shades extra. Illustrated Cata'ogue of the latest Paris- 







PRESERVING ° 
| CORSET. 
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Th Do not 
ast io you into 
ying worthless i mita- 


MAL COILED WIREE 
SPRING ELASTIC SEC- 


will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
mot perfectly satisfactory, 
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THE DAISY , 
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The Daisy White Bronze Braided 
Wire Bustle beats all. Light and 
durable. Modeled after the latest 
Parisian styles. Yields to the 
slightest pressure, yet immediately 
returns to its proper shape. Sold 
by all dealers, at 40 Cents, 
Three-Row ‘‘Pearl,’’ at 60 Cts. 
If you do not find them at stores, 
we will send sample, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. Catalogues and 
Price Lists on application. Weston 


For sale by Dry GoopS DRALERS. 
will mail, 


. or if not 
tage paid, HEALTH Ma Tg 
NGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMIN. 
00; MISSES, 8c. 


Corset Company, Detroit, Mick. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Corticelli Wash Silk. 


Fast Colors. Permanent Dyes. 








SOLD ONLY ON SPOOLS. 


| Colors warranted not to run, or toinjure in any way 
the most delicate fabrics in washing. 


NONOTUCK' SILK CO., Fiorence, Mass., 
Sole Manufacturers, 






GEO. FROST & CO., 
279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





BROWNS 





FRENCH__ 
__DRESSING 


FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Highest Award Wherever Exhibited. 
None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





(THE ONLY GENUINE ) 
4 a . a4: 





UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINC 
giass, china, paper, leather, &c. Always 
lor use Prono " 


RussiaGement Co, jsempierocrtamps * 





















& Wells Manf’g Co., 1017 Chestnut 

Street, Philada. Agents Wanted. 
ING SYSTEM © All can earth susie 
without SS, of a teacher. Rapid, 





asic 
TAUGHT. force choo, 
free. G. $ RICE MUSIC OO, 


advertisement was seen, and enclose 











OUSEKEEPERS often 
make too much mush 
or porridge for break- 
fast. This is not waste 
when made of “ Cereal- 
ine Flakes.” Add it to 
flour in making bread. 

‘*T find that bread and cakes 
made of a mixture of flour 
and ‘Cerealine Flakes’ will 
retain moisture for double the 
length of time that these articles 


of food made from flour alone 
will do.”—Eiza R. PARKER. 


‘* Bread and rolls made with one-third Cerealine are beautifully 
white, light, and delicious,—the former having better keeping quali- 
ties than bread made without it.”—-CATHERINE OWEN. 


The “ Cergatine Cooxk-Book,” containing over two hundred carefully 
prepared recipes, will be sent to any one who will mention where this 


a two-cent stamp for postage to the 


Crreauine Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ind. 
“ Cerealine Flakes” tor sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 

















